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w York Office, 66 East 18th St. f 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


KATHARINE WESTENDOBF, Principal. 


‘HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
| ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, includin 

e essential departments of Speech, Expressive Rent 
g, Gesture and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 
rhe LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS- 





THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, Sci- 
= eand Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- 
' itic Literature, 

SHAKSPEARE. 


Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principat, 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Stage re- 
ceive careful treining in DELIVE RY and the PAN- 
rOMIMIC ART. 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- 
' tion. For circulars atid terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF, 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. 


ALLISON*&*SMITH 


#hLECTROTYPERS* 
— OF — 
pt ~ 
6 ‘ys 


é s —— IN — 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 
_.~GOOD WORK.&.. 


ee ae — ph eS 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

i Established 1842, 
. JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD IPENS, 


earl, Ivory and Wrood Penholders; Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 

19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
S88” PRICE LISTS MAILED FPREE.“¥e 


John Tanner « Go. 
>kPRINTERS.*¥+ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 

S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 

ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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THE 


3 USICAL VISITOR 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


VOL. 13, No. 7—JULY, 1884. 


Livezatute, The Sciences, The -lassics, Music, Art, Zlocution 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
ee TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 

ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music ; Ojl and tallother Painting ; Elocution and 
Oratory, under the finest Teac hers of the city. A 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2. A Sum 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms or cata 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
| or Mrs. M. McCue.ian Brown, Vice-Pres’t, ‘Cincin 
nati, O 


Stirring a Music 


SHEET MUSIC. 


BLAINE GRAND MARCH, Ryan 40 cts 
(Title page illustrated with pi ture « f Blaine 
BL AINE ‘ROM MAINE. Song and Chorus. 
Gordon : > 40 cts 
ee’ BLAINE AND LOGAN NOW Song 
nd Chorus. Westendorf . 5 cts 
THE NATION LOVES ITS SOLDIERS 
STILL. Song and Chorus. Westendorf 40 cts 
Title page illustrated with picture of Logan 
NO SECTION LINES. Song & Chorus a, 30 cts 
BLAINE, BLAINE, BLAINE OF MAIN 
Marching ng. Ray 40 cts, 
A Campaign Wrum fie that fairly ‘ ‘sin ngs itself.” 
FOR BRASS BANDS. 
THE COMING MAN. March 50 cts 
CAMPAIGN QUICKS{ “P . $1.00 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BANDS. 


Send for Price List 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


FIVE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 


placed it on a ual rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists: of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
forte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Siardlag Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
af the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


140 Broapway, Near Fourtu Sr., Cincinnati, O 





, {With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.) 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


Root anv Sons Music Co 
i iw abash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine printing OWorks 


248 Walnut St., Cincinnati 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, 


Propriet r 


J AS. MURDOCK, Jr. 


rAMP 
CUTTER 


| ENGRAVER | exter 
And Manufacturer of 
~ SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St., New York. 


&c. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 


line of publications. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, 
Rockbridge County, Virginia. 
215 Feet High. 90 Feet Thick. 
ge at accommodations for 400 gu 
14 beautiful park of 2,000 acres. Good from 
June to October. Pullman Palace and Dining Cars via 


ri ‘hesapeake & Ohio R. R Only 20 hours from Cia- 
cinnati. For terms and pamphlets, address 


E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 
SAVE 


bd YOUR 
EYES! 


and CURE 


Headache 


guy the 
STAR 
Electro 

Magnetic 
Eye-Shade, 
Only $1.00 
Spectacles & 
Optical Ge 


at lowest 
prices. 


COHEN 
& RUSK, 
199 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati. 


ests, in a 


mus 


ods 





BLECTRIC EYE-SHADE IN USE. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 


| Vocal Instruction. 


| 
Teacher of Violin (from the _—_ High School of Mu- 


sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth 


treet, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street 
Cincinnati, . a 


~ PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 
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ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATT ELLE 


MISS CORA ‘BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. C. ‘ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Ww ashington, Cincinnati. 


-,—s CHARLES BAETENS, : 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 

MRS. H. KITCHELL, 


Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


’ 7 THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
rise alnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


P ROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, V iola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and T horough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32: Walnut Street, 
John Church & Co. — 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


831 Race St. 





No. 345 


Address 545 


No. Orders 


or 





HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


CHARLES WARREN, 

Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 

Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 

Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 

Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care John Church & Co. 





j 


Orders left with John | 


Pianist for Private | 





SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
No. 382 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left ‘with Joha Church & Co 


SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 
. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
_Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
_ Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 
LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SC HWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 








SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


Gincinnati bollegeof Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
cmpleps the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
in all branches. 

For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 


GLPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @g@-Send for catalogue 


Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00, 


Dana's Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 


The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 


JOYFUL [_AYS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
70,000 copies *“s"* 2 months! 


a sale rarely attained by a Sunday-school song book in 
the same length of time. 








The outside appearance of Joyful Lays has never 
been equalled, while the inside is full of gems. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages /ree. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO, 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


SS TE 


SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


— oFrF— 


Band Instruments, Ete, 


Manufactured, Imported, and for Sale by 


\John Church & Co. 


| CINCINNATI, O. 
| USIC plays a most important part in all Presi- 


| 








N dential Geoaintres ew bands must be organ 
| ized, and old ones thoroughly refitted with the Best 
| instruments. We have in stock, and are prepared to 
| furnish in large and small quantities, any or all kinds of 
| Band Instruments. In order to secure profitable en- 
gagements, and plenty of them, leaders and members 
of tants should prepare themselves mow/ The dest 
bands having the best instruments and the best and 
latest music, will find plenty to do during the cam- 
paign. Consult with us about complete outfits before 
you buy; we can offer unusual inducements just now 
to all contemplating engaging musically in the discus- 
sion, Who shall be President ? 


Send in Your Orders 
AT ONCE 


FOR 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Campaign Songster. 


SMOOTH WORDS and GOOD MUSIC. 





THE 








The Songster also includes Biographical 
Sketches of the Nominees, and a Con- 
stitution for ee Clubs. 


J bp aim of this little work is to ante the Republi- 

can party with songs that are worth singing and 
that are worthy of living even after the immediate 
cause of their being has passed away. Generally 
political songs are very r trash; it is not claimed 
that these “ Campaign Earols™ have high literary 
merit—their chief claim is their timeliness and the ease 

with which they may be sung to popular airs. Songs 
| of the sort are better for their simplicity and freedom 
| from any great literary labors. 


10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURGH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers generally. 





We take pleasure in in- 
troducing to the musical 
fraternity our new and 
greatly improved instru- 
ment for measuring time 

in music, and claim for it 
Bit: following points of 

excellence over any and 
all Metronomes in the 
world, viz.: Accuracy and 


> 


STANDARD 














reliability of time on each 
ish; and that the price is 
> greatly under that of any 
in 
, 2 before the musical public. 
; FOR SALE BY 
| GREENE, EMERSON & CO., Westfield, Mass. 
| Send to manufacturers for catalogue and price-list. 
ness. 
N TOUCH combines lightness, elasticity, and 


pq graduation of the scale; 
other first-class Metro- 
kt RO Te iee. set chenen a 00. 
Ls 
| THE = EVERETT PIANO. 
I 
IN FINISH Combines ~~ pee design and best 


0 beauty of design and fin- 
nome now or heretofore 
Or by the manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 
IN TONE Cemieaes volume with purity and 
sw 
workmanship. 
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“ARTHUR GILMAN'S SONG WORSHIP. 


Istory of the American People 


“We have nothing as good, and are not likely to have,” says the 


very critical editor of the New York Independent. 


“The most attractive one-volume history of the United States 
Boston Literary World. 


that we have seen.’’— 


“Nothing better exists as a compendium of our country’s his- 
tory,” says the editor of the Boston Transcript, in the course of a 


long and careful review. 


‘Its accuracy will stand.’’—Boston Transcript. 


““Considering the general brevity of the book, it is marvelously 
and, considering the long story to be told, crowded with fact 
the graceful style, warm coloring, and general lifelike 
animation of the book is a still greater marvel.’”’— 


full; 
and. detail; 


“The extreme care with which the facts have been collated, and 
the attention shown to the latest results of investigation and dis- 
cussion, even in minor matters, makes it very valuable as a book of 


reference.’’—Pittsfield Eagle. 


Sixth thousand now ready. 
crown, 8vo, cloth, 


Price, 12 mo, cloth, 
illustrated, gilt top, $2.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


a. moO Daiaawoe Sc CO. 


Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE 


Musical Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method first a red. it was 

IN ADVANCE of the populer notion —_ 
cerning Musical Instruction; with 

ve teachers it has been the sta ae 

gy = is acknowledged, 

rica Europe, as the 

BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 

OD IN EXISTENCE. 
in Character !! 


The Eecriees — : PROGRESS! VE: in Statements ! 


bs ae are VE in everything!!! 
The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp the 
a 4 of Harmony in connection with Piano-playing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 
Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM. 
Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 


made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- | 


ULUM. 
8@ Price of the Musica, Curricvium $3.00.°@8 


JOHN CHURCH €& CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 


Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., et 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Pepper 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


THE EVERETT F PIANO. 
Combines je Sevens with purity and 


IN TONE  oSweerm 
IN TOUCH Combines I lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FI NISH Combinte beautiful design and best 








N. Y. Independent. 


illustrated, $1.50; 





THE NEW 
Sunday School Song Book 


—BY- 


L.O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price, 35 cts.; $30 per hundred. 


The advent of a new Sunday-school Song Book by 
two such men as are the gentlemen above named, is a 
notable event 

Mr. Emerson stands confessedly in the very front 
rank of church-music composers, and Mr. Suerwin, 
also eminent as a composer, has had great s ess it 
the compiling of the best-known Sunday-school music 
books, and has for years had charge of the musical 
department at 

CHAUTAUQUA 
and other famous assemblies of Sunday-school workers 
The music a d words of SONG WousmEr’ mark a 
step in advance, being far above the ordinary Sunday- 
school “jingles,” and are dignified wi the ut being dul 

The Hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth 

The Music is of a high order Superintendents will 
be pleased with the [npex or Susyjects, of which 


there is a great variety 
MinisTeRS cannot fail to 
One specimen copy maile< 


ents. Specimen pages free 


like the hymns 


post free for twenty-five 


STUDENTS HISTORY 
Cioth. F. L. Ritter 


A most valuable book for musi 


Or MUSIC. 
. 2.50 
students 
Mazled for Retatl Price 

The following fairly represents the opinior f the 
press on Dr. Ritter’s valuable work 


*‘Student’s History of Music’ 
form in which 
his well known ‘History of Mus 
Dr. Ritter traces the growt 
rt with all tt 


‘Dr. Ritter’s 
new and more popular the auth 
embodied 
Form of Lectures.’ 
development of musica 
might be expected of o 
oughly at heart The rea 
without symp — eith the author’ 
the ‘ennobling, strengthen j 


ing, and elevating’ 
ences of music Dr. Ritter’s easy flowing 
spirit of ndepen 


tr can not read 


dent yet wholesome riticism tha 
vades his educational work (for su 
his extensive knowledge of all that pertains t 
ject, and his hearty enthusiasm, ought to place his bo 
far above any of its kind that has yet appeared.” 


YWAR SONGS! 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


h it must be calle« 


oC 


This splendid collection is having an extraordinary 
sale, and War Song Concerts are extremely popu 
lar; none the le~s so th:t the music is very easy, and 
every one knows the old Camp Lyrics 

Any body can sing the solos. Male voices sing the 

choruses. All the music given and accompaniment is 
fer piano or organ 

Now make a little money by trying a War Song ( 
cert in your town. 

?ASTIME 
SOC ’ AL PAS ye 
A collection of popular and Star ~ i mel 
arranged for Violin and Piz 
By SEP. WINNER 

Sixty-two of the best and most popular f 
day, arranged in Winner's inimitable style for Pia 
and Violin. Price, 82.00. 

THE SOPRANO 
THE sS¢ ANO. 
A most interesting musical novel. 
By JANE KINGSFORD. 81.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 








This Happy Land of Mine. 


Theme by permission from CHAS H. CARROL|. 




















Allegretto. 
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1. She is a rich andrare land, She is_ a fresh and fair land, An hon-ored and a dear land, This hap-py land of mine. \, 

%%4—]— ALE AE AS A NNER ATES 6% i SAGAR A + ed 4——- —_ = ——>- + — 

- ————— a ——- ——e ——7— se ates 
a 2g —- — = - + ——— 1a 2 =] a ee —— = —— st, 

/ g ; ” 7 } |\— a 
2. What tho’ she’s not an old land? She’s not a dull nor cold lead But she’s a warm and bold land, This hap-py land of mine. My 
— , = 
a eee p—o—F —a — {— — 
SO a REC eR me —— aneation bee eae eae ee 
oo SS 2 SK ET PR AN AEN ET COA RO i —}— e—| ea _ fF eS 
ee ee ie ee 
anal Siaiieieneninasiaaieaniien s— actinubicintvenientante A OE AOE NBG) i LOUREIRO: 
men than hers are brav - er, Forher they nev- er wav - er, They'd give their lives to save her, And so in hon -or shine. 
oS eae 4 = _————E — 4 a — 4 i 

a — “ = a +e—— = en —t—s $4 o- —— 9s {gs = 

“——-6- , 0 —-9_—@ —— 3 -, @——#-_@ ——-§ ] — —F— | eo — —~e —s— 
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' 
heau- ty ev - er guard her, May vir - tue eer re-ward her, May no foe cross her bor - der While Freedom’s star shall shine. 

— —-— + - — —_—r — o— —— -——-———_ —_—— — —— @—_—- 0 —_— _ 

8 ndintiitaeeslieell aemreeets yen oe Candteatiite abetted — ae A ee one 
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She is a rich and rare land, She is a fresh and fair land,An honored anda dear land,This happy land of mine, This happy land of minx 
= _ ccitiicinetumiiailinllnasiiiatategiiaidesi — — _ sities gence 1 = — = = 

St eee ne eee speeusnenmeseer: ncmennr et He i = @ ee ee eee 
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She is a rich and rare land, She is a Fresh and fair land, An honored and a dear land, This happy land of mine, This ae te land of mine. 
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this hi appy, mae 
The Whistling Mountaineer 7 
7 

_ All tto. 
iete?2 a Sapoone aaieiaetlieator women 5 Se ee ene se ee a ~ 
a bh 2 gg —<d A — ——a. oe oe — e ; 

ee = wR f eed so 5 aoa, a . er . 

1 Heclimbsthe mountain side Withswift and dar-ing feet; Oh, lit - tle cares he for wind or tide, For wear - i - ness, cold or heat 

2. He hears the dis - tant roar Of prowl-ing beasts of prey, He laugh-ing - ly mocks it o'er and o'er, And frightens them all a - way 

\ = \ \ 

* oe sess ie: S Pe ee ee ee 
Ss _ _ _* = —_t 7 —— fe ete 7 a 3 8 +a: a——s Se.  Seeee meee on 3 
S 4g tg— ——s — o_- 1: - 9 13 i — —- —  ——_  ,  — _—ee ee: 

8. And when the stars come out To glad the brow of night; Right mer - ri ly rings his glad-someshout Far o - ver the mountain heigh? 
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The Musical Visitor. 
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CINCINNATI, JULY 1, 1884. 


THE LOST SONG. 


A poet sang in the midnight, 
A song so grand and sweet, 

That a listening lark soared upward 
On pinions strong and fleet, 

And tried at the gate of Heaven 
The poet’s song to repeat. 


But grander than ever a lark’s song 
Was the poet’s starlit strain, 

And the lark dropped down in the shadow, 
And felt he had sung in vain, 

For his song to the song of the poet 
Was but as mist to rain, 


The poet climbed at midnight 
The mountain, rough and steep, 

And the world that dreamed below him 
Was like a mighty deep, 

And his song, like a wind from Heaven, 
Blew over the sea of sleep, 


The sound of his midnight singing 
Crept into the dreams of men; 

They thought no more of trouble, 
They forgot all sorrows then, 

And to-day they remember its music 
And long to hear it again. 


He sang till the day broke redly 
Over the Eastern hill ; 

Then the poet’s voice grew weary, 
As even a poet’s will, 

And he slept, but his dreams were haunted 
With wonderful music still. 


Men woke and told to each other 
How sweet their dreams had been, 

And marveled; for all had listened 
To the same song, breaking in 

Like a blessing, on their slumber, 
Their souls from all care to win. 


The poet woke from his slumber, 
He sprang from his grassy bed ; 
I must sing, for the world will listen, 
And be glad to hear,” he said. 
Alas, from the lips of the poet 
The voice of song had fled. 


No more could the poet utter 

The song that had been so sweet, 
Tho’ like a bird imprisoned 

In his heart the song-wings beat. 
Alas, for the voiceless singer 

And the song he may never repeat. 


Eren E. REXFORD 


FO D> oor 


PAUL BRADBURN’S STORY.* 


|watch. First of all, he desired me to write certain letters to certain 


| people, after his decease, and to forward certain papers and proper 
—— | ties to his friends in England. Also, he requested me to bury him 


under the shade of a certain cedar, in a little valley close by, and to 
read over his remains the Burial Service of the English Church. 

All this being settled and agreed upon, | besought him to sleep; 
but instead of composing himself, he went on talking quietly and 
affectionately of his kindred on the other side of the Atlantic, whom 
he might meet no more, till they should clasp hands in the spirit 
world! He spoke too of his boyhood—of London streets—of the 
pleasant Temple Gardens, and the ancient Temple Church, of which 
his father had been one of the vergers, 

Of that venerable sanctuary he said much, and seemed to dwell on 
the subject with a lingering, wistful tenderness, as if every stone of 
the stately old pile were associated with the story of his young life. 
At length he said suddenly, ‘‘ Halsingham, did you ever see Men 
delssohn ?”’ 

I started, and replied that I had. The inquiry moved me strangely ; 
perhaps because my last thoughts, apart from my dying friend, had 
been concentred on the memory of our brief intercourse fourteen 
years ago in the busy Birmingham streets. 

“Did you ever see him—ever speak with him ?"’ I inquired in my 
turn. 

A strange expression came over his wasted features, as he answered 
in low, distinct, solemn tones, “Ay! thatI have! And with him, 
what did I not see? It was strange—an awful mystery! But I shall 
soon know all about it!"’ 

“What mystery ?—What shall you know ?—What did you see?’ 
I asked, half awed, and half wondering, at his singular look and tone 

‘“ Listen,”’ he replied, *‘and I will tell you. I have never disclosed 
it before; I could not bear to narrate the facts that I will now no 
longer conceal from you, lest my story should meet with incredulity 
or ridicule, But you will not doubt me, and you will not tell me | 
dreamed; oh, no!—it was true and real; no fancy, no overwrought 
phantom of a fevered brain! I can see them now as! saw them 
then, long, long ago, when I was a youth—a mere lad of nineteen ?"’ 

‘*See them now ?"’ I asked, looking involuntarily around 

“Only with ‘my mind's eye,'" he returned. ‘ My fast failing 
vision discerns only these familiar walls and your kind English face ! 
But listen! You know that my father was a verger of the Temple 
Church , and it is widely known that the organ of that church is an 
instrument of singular power, and sweetness, and capability. And it 
was Mendelssohn's great delight to play upon it; he saying frequent 
ly, in my hearing, that it was the most musical and richest toned 
organ in Europe! 

‘**One afternoon my father being too sick to attend to his duties, | 
was expected to take his place; I had often done so before, and | 
knew every nook and cranny of the great church as well as 1 know 
my poor little log-house here, where I have lived these three years, 
and where I am now spending the last hours of my life! _ The after 
noon service was over, and Mendelssohn, who had strolled in at the 
prayer of St. Chrysostom, went up into the organ-loft and began play 
ing. The Vicar’s Choral gave orders that he should not be dis 


|turbed ; and, as my father was the person then responsible for the 


keys, I remained to close the doors when Mendelssohn should choose 
to take his departure. I sata long time, till it was quite dark; and 
then feeling rather dreary, all alone in the body of the huge old 
church, I thought I would go up to Mendelssohn. Besides, I was 
curious to know how he managed to play in the dark, and I half sus 
pected he must have a private taper of hisown. Even as I ascended 





N three minutes we were on our way; and, after an hour and a 

half’s hard walking, we reached our destination,—a lovely plateau, 

nearly two thousand feet higher than the elevation from which we 
had started. Our sick friend was listening for us: he was tended | 
only by the ancient female Spaniard, Dolores, who was earnestly | 
imploring him to abjure his heretical tenets ere it was too late. To | 
a ee Omaha go ob mg tery «ie a oo |mony as might befit the choruses of Heaven, and when | reached 
feebl I did know that the 1: f ms | lif ; : 44 ** | the organ-loft there was Mendelssohn—I could just trace the outline 
were ‘Ni : a ie now ae ian tee or tere gen wrad “samen PTI his figure—playing away in the darkness, like one inspired! 
a riltiantly just ere it ts extinguishe : : a A ° mem “er | Moreover he rejected my offer of bringing him lights: he went on 
yet for some time; but I was wrong—the days of Paul Bradburn's | and the music swelled in great waves of melody—higher and louder, 
exile were over. And from his lips—the lips of a man who knew he |and grander !—till I wondered whether he were mortal man, or an 
had reached the confines of Time, and who was looking calmly | ° etiam the chain ahaws 
and trustfully into the great Eternity—I heard the story, which I de- | pepe theme ° : | 


’ : : . . | ‘Suddenly, as I stood close by the mighty musician, I became 
sire to relate simply and faithfully, as it was confided to me by my | aware of a dusky, yellow light pervading the church—or I think, at 
dying friend, in that most solemn hour. of 


: . . , | first, only a part of the church; and looking down in my surprise | 
The American and Dolores had withdrawn, leaving me to the night saw—nay, don't tell me I /hought 1 saw—I did see a double line of 


“Abridged. ; men drawn up in solid column, each one clad in a long white cloak 


the gallery stairs, it struck me that I was listening to the most extra 
ordinary and glorious music that mortal ears ever heard! Often the 
midnight wind in the pine forests here has made me think of the 
floods of sound that rolled through the arches of that dark, lonely 
church, in that never-to-be-forgotten hour! As I went higher the 
chords rang out fuller and deeper, blended with such celestial har- 
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or mantle, and each one with a heavy red cross on his breast. Start- 
ing at so strange and unaccountable a sight, I rushed back to the 
key-board, which I had left for the moment, and seizing Mendelssohn 
unceremoniously by the arm, I called his attention to the ghastly 
procession in the body of the church. To my surprise, and not all 
to my comfort, Felix, leaving the organ, drew me to the front of the 
gallery, or loft, and gazing down upon the multitude that now seemed 


to throng the aisles of the ancient fane, said, ‘Ay, | knowthem! I) 


have seen them before. 
and died for the tomb of our dear dead and risen Lord!’ (Mendels- 
sohn you know, lived and died in the Christian faith.) ‘And there is 
nothing strange in what we now see. It is not strange that the old 
defenders of Jerusalem should rise from their quiet sleep when the 
last of the Royal House of David makes the church ring and echo, 
as if the Son of Jesse, even in our day, laid the evil spirit that troubled 
Saul!’ 

‘* And then, for a minute or more, Felix was quiet; while all the 
time the yellow light increased, and the thick, dusky crowd in the 
body of the church grew larger and larger; till at length, emerging 
from the mass, there stepped forward a man of gigantic height, with 
a noble mien and an immense dark flowing beard: Then the voice 
of Mendelssohn rang out—‘ Godfrey of Buillon! stormer of Ascalon, 
first on the walls of Jerusalem, what do you here? You are no 
Templar!’ 

‘‘T saw no more, and I heard no more; but half an hour afterwards 
when I awoke from a swoon, Mendelssohn was throwing water on 
my head and face, and there was no light in the vast church, save 
that which the glimmering of his candle afforded. He knew the 
ways of the place, and he had found both taper and water for my 
benefit. As soon as full consciousness returned, I remembered all 
that had taken place; and shudderingly, I appealed to my compan- 
ion to assure me that the spectral army no longer occupied the body 
of the church, through which we must necessarily pass on our way to 
the outer world. He replied, that there was no one now in the church 
save ourselves ; and he advised me to be silent as to what I had wit- 
nessed. I replied, that I would never mention it to any one; and he 
thanked me with that singular urbanity which was so peculiarly one 
of his characteristics ; concluding with—‘ At least not during my life, 
—afterwards it will not matter; and very soon’— He broke off 
abruptly, and I concluded he anticipated his own speedy demise. 

“We spoke further on the subject; but as I cannot pretend now 
faithfully to record our conversation, and as I desire to omit nothing 
and to exaggerate nothing, I will not try to repeat it. After awhile 
we closed the organ and went downstairs. I tried to be calm and 
brave; but. my limbs trembled, my heart palpitated, and my whole 
body was bathed in a chilly sweat, as we passed along, arm in arm, 
through the very isles where the ghastly columns had been, erewhile 
drawn up. I was glad when the key was turned in the outer door; 
and I took care never again to be left alone in the ancient church of 
the Templars. The noise of the streets, the gaslights and the fresh 
evening breeze, revived me, and soon Mendelssohn and I parted, 
never to meet again on earth. He went his way, and I went mine; 
he to die in his own beloved Vaterland, and I—. But you know my 
story, Halsingham—lI came here to these gorgeous wilds to find my 
last resting-place beneath the cedars. Well; no matter! it will be 
all one at the great rising day—all one—cathedral cloisters, depths of 
the sea, village churchyard, or California solitudes.’ 


Or 


HERE AND THERE. 


OMEWHERE about 1846, while I was teaching in the Abbott's 
School for young ladies in New York, I was asked one day by 

y one of the brothers—‘‘ Mr. Jacob” as we used to call him— 
about the date of an event that took place in Boston a few years be- 
fore and which date I ought to have remembered, but did not. 

‘“Why don't you keep a journal ?”’ he asked. 

“‘T have tried many times,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but somehow I couldn’t 
keep them going.”’ 

‘You wrote sentiment in them ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘You philosophized and moralized ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘“You confided some secrets of a tender nature to their pages ?"’ 

“Vea? 

‘After awhile, in each case, you found that your wisdom was not 
profound and that your sentimental effusions did not improve on 
acquaintance ?” 

“res 

‘‘And you consigned your performances to the flames ?” 

* Yes," 


They are the Crusaders, the men who fought | 
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‘Well, I'll tell you how to keep a journal that you will never wish 
to burn.”’ 

“T should be glad to know how,” 

“State nothing but facts—the dryer the better. Do not moralize 
or philosophize nor express feelings or opinions that you may out- 
grow or change. The plain events of every day that seem now of 
no consequence will grow in importance asthe years roll by, and 
about them will cluster the memories and associations of the pleasant 
life you are now living.” 

I saw instantly how wise was this advice and went promptly to a 
manufacturer of blank books and ordered a big one. It was as large 
as a good sized ledger and had a strong leather cover that lapped 
over in front and locked. 

After a few days I asked Mr. Jacob to come and see my new jour- 
nal. He smiled when he saw it, and said it ought to last me fifty 
years: 

I asked him to writein it. He took the pen and, beginning with 
the date, wrote somewhat as follows: 


‘*T have come up to Mr. Root’s music room to see this journal. The 
room is octagonal, Where the corners are cut off there are closets. 
There are here four chairs and a centre table, all of oak, to correspond 
with the rest of the wood work, The table is octagonal, to agree in shape 
with the room. There isa piano with music and books on it, and an 
excellent northern light to work by. Mr, Root, when you read this forty 
years hence, in some totally different scene, let it serve to remind you of 
your New York music room and Mr. JAcos.” 


The kind friend has gone, but his memory is most precious, and 
his books—‘‘The Young Christian,” ‘“‘ The Corner Stone,” ‘‘ The 
Rollo Books,"’ and many others—will live for generations as models 
of purity and wisdom for the purposes for which they were intended. 

I began the journal at once on the plan proposed. Entries in 
those days might have read as follows: ‘Sept. 15th. School com- 
menced to-day—i2o pupils. A committee from Rutgers Female In- 
stitute in atlesson. Gave Miss Goddard, Miss Jenks and Miss Baker 
their first lessons this aft. Letter from mother dated 12th—also one 
from Mary ’' (Here some difficulty in keeping resolution. ) 

Later such entries as the following : 

‘Oct. 1st. Commenced at Rutgers Institute to-day. Four hundred 
young ladies in my class—a lesson every day at 11. Prof. West, 
Principal—Engaged. to commence work at the institution for the 
blind. next month. Attended concert at Library Hall this evening to 
hear Ole Bull, the new Norwegian violinist.” 

When I began to write music the entries might have been thus: 

“ Dec, 2d. Commenced writing ‘The Flower Queen’ to-day’’—or, 
“Wrote ‘ Hazel Dell’ to-day’’—&c. 

And so it went on year after year. Every book or composition of 
any kind, when begun and when ended, every class, every pupil, 
every concert, every convention—time, place and the prominent 
events of it—in short everything that I might wish to remember or 
refer to, was noted. My great book went to Europe with me and 
recorded every day's doings—my teachers and friends and concerts 
and sights in Paris, from December to July; then the first crystal 
palace in London, and home to New York. 

Then after a while to Chicago, where events of a new kind had to 
be recorded, such as: ‘*Wrote to-day ‘ The First Gun is Fired , may 
God protect the right.’"’ Or, ‘‘Wrote ‘Just Before the Battle’ or 
‘The Battle Cry’ to-day."’ Of the last I must have added “ Frank 
and Jule Lumbard sang it on the Court House steps almost before 
the ink was dry. and thousands caught the chorus and joined in.” 

About these days there must have been a record something like 
this: 

“Received to-day a letter from a young man in Pennsylvania by 
the name of Bliss, asking if there is anything he can do out here. I 
like the looks of the letter and shall try to have him come.”’ 

Later: ‘‘ Published to-day ‘ Daisy Deane,’ by James R. Murray.” 

A few months after: ‘‘ ‘Daisy Deane’ a great success. Mr. Mur- 
ray engaged to edit the Song Messenger and help about the publish- 
ing department of the business.” 

And so on up to 1871—every new author for whom we published, 
every publication and event of importance—about twenty-five years 
of brief, close record. Mr. Jacob was nearly right—the book was but 
little more than half full, and how true about the memories and asso- 
ciations. ‘‘ Closing exercises at Rutgers to-day’’ was not merely a 
musical exercise. About that commonplace event were now summer 
flowers, bright skies and dear friends,—and the flowers grew sweeter, 
the skies brighter and the friends dearer as the years rolled the sim- 
ple fact farther and farther back into the distance. 

But a memorable day came when my big journal shared the fate of 
its little predecessors. It was burned! But not by my hand. It went 
up with many other mementos of my former life in the flames of the 
great Chicago fire. 


How have I| happened to say all this, do you ask? It came about 
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in this way: A few days ago Mr. Murray asked me if I would, in | 
my next Here and There, say something about Henry C. Work, | 
whose death had just been announced. I| immediately said to my- 
self, as I have frequent occasions to say, “ah, if I had my journal,” 
and then it occurred to me that a description of this kind of a journal 
might be of some interest and perhaps of some use to my readers. 

In answer to Mr. Murray's request, | remember this: Early in the | 
war times a quiet, timid and rather solemn looking young man, 
poorly clad, came to my room with a manuscript and asked if we 
would like to publish it. 1 looked at it and then at him in astonish- 
ment. It was “ Kingdom Coming.” Elegant in manuscript as cop- 
perplate, full of bright good sense and comical situations in its | 
“darkey ” dialect, the words fitting the melody almost as aptly and 
and neatly as Gilbert fits Sullivan, the melody decidedly good and 
taking, and the whole exactly suited to the times. 

** Did you write this - words and music ?” 

A gentle “ yes’ was the answer. 

** What is your business, if I may ask ?” 

“Il am a printer.” 

“Would you rather write music than set type ?”’ 

“Tae 

“Well, if this is a specimen of what you can do I think you may 
give up the printing business.”’ 

And so it turned out. He needed some musical help that I could 
give him and we needed his songs. An arrangement was soon made 
that proved very profitable both to him and us. 

Had Mr. Work held on to some land that he soon bought in one 
of the now populous suburbs of Chicago, he would have left a con- 
siderable fortune. 

Among the other songs of his that we published are “ Babylon is 
Fallen,” “Wake Nicodemus,” “‘ Ring the Bell, Watchman,”’ “‘ March- 
ing Through Georgia,”’ and ‘*Come Home, Father.”’ ‘Grandfather's 
Clock"* was a later composition. Mr. Work was one of the best 
men I ever knew. G. F. R. 





GREAT COMPOSERS.—JOSEPH HAYDN. 


BY ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
aN the month of March, 1732, Joseph Haydn was born in a town 
Jp) near Vienna. His parents were poor, but fond of music, and 
* in the evening when the work of the day was over, the father 
often played on the harp, while the mother sang some simple airs. 
Joseph looked on and listened, until one day when he was five years 
old, he took a piece of wood shaped something like a violin, and with 
another piece for a bow, pretended to keep time with the singing. 
This was a little thing, but it began the career of the boy who was 
soon to astonish the world with his wonderful compositions. 

_A cousin, visiting at the Haydns, noticed Joseph's make-believe 
violin music, and was struck with his correctness in keeping time. 
He took the child home with him, and began to teach him the ele- 
ments of music. 

One day a learned musician of Vienna came to the house, | 
and heard Joseph sing. He was then eight years old, and his | 
readiness in reading music at sight, and his pure, fresh voice won 
the admiration of the musician. Another and higher step was placed 
before little Joseph. The musician took him to Vienna and placed 
him in a choir where he sang and received instruction for eight years. 
Then his voice changed, and he managed to support himself by giv- 
ing lessons and playingin an orchestra. One would hardly think | 
that he could have been contented at this period of his life, living in | 
a dismal garret with only an old worn-out piano to exercise his skill | 
upon ; but he declared to a friend many years after that he was as | 
happy as a king in a palace. 

At eighteen Haydn composed a quartet which attracted attention. 
He steadily pursued his art, taking lessons from a celebrated com- 
poser and teacher, whom he served in the most menial ways, in pay- | 
ment. When he was twenty-seven years old his first symphony was | 
performed, and the name of Haydn reached London. The English 
people sent him a cordial invitation to spend a year there and give 
twenty concerts. He received from the University of Oxford the 
degree of Doctor of music, which was considered a great honor, and | 
on his return to Vienna he wrote his two famous choral works, ‘‘ The 
Seasons,” and ** The Creation.’’ Every one was ready now to do him | 
honor, and wherever he went he was received with enthusiasm. 

He was very industrious ; his works can hardly be numbered, but | 

} 
| 
| 











among the most important are his one hundred and eighteen sym- 
phonies, eighty-three quartets, twenty-three trios; nineteen operas, | 
five oratorios, twenty-four concertos, fifteen masses, forty-four sonatas, 
and thirteen part-songs. Not only for quantity but quality was he 
remarkable, and his life of steady, systematic labor left a lasting im- 


print on the record of musical achievement. 


THE MEANING OF A SONG. 


<< (4) SONG,” says a very pleasant writer in the North American 
\, Aeview in a recent issue, has long stood in our speech as the 
23> synonym for utter worthlessness, and in our thoughts as the 


synonym for priceless values, so that we sell for a song the toy for 


A 


| which there is no competition, and we buy in a song a joy for which 
| there is no equivalent 


The proverbial use of ‘‘ Song” as an expression of contempt has 
probably come down to us from the days when the writers of 
popular songs were ashamed to put their names to verses that 
catered to a depraved public sentiment. But the author of the 
music had no such reason to hide his personality, and so it comes 
about that an old song often brings down the name of its composer, 
but no hint of the original hand, nor of the many succeeding hands, 
that have made or molded the words to suit the requirements of the 
different generations. Even down to the revival of song by Robert 
Burns, the words of a ballad were too often anybody's or nobody's, 
and thus the ballad itself come to represent the price of an article 
which was too trifling to be claimed. 

Does the power of a song lie in the melody, in the association, or 
in the words? Sir Thomas Browne says there is music wherever 
there is harmony, and of the movements of the spheres, that, 
“though they give no sound to the ear, yet to the understanding 
they strike a note most full of harmony.” George Henry Lewes 
says: ‘‘ The primary requisite of music is, not that it shall present 
grand thoughts, but that it shall agitate the soul with musical 
emotions.” Lady Eastlake says: ‘‘Pictures, poetry, thoughts, 
hatreds, loves, are all more fleeting than tunes.’” Even to the effect 
of tunes played on a hand-organ we have some wonderful testimony, 
Leigh Hunt says the hand-organ which “ brings unexpected music to 
the ear,"’ affected him like the sight of a tree in the streets of London. 
Byron breaks off suddenly in the midst of one of the dreariest entries 
in his Ravenna diary to say: “Oh! there is an organ playing in 
the street—a waltz too! I must leave off and listen. They are 
playing a waltz which I have heard ten thousand times at balls in 
London, between 1812 and 1815. Music is a strange thing.” 
Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘An air from a street piano, heard when 
one is at work, will often gratify more than the choicest music 
played at a concert by the most accomplished musician.” 

All the “musical emotions’’ here referred to were made upon 
highly organized beings by the lowest forms of music, and instances 
could be multiplied endlessly in which the deepest effects are pro- 
duced by the simplest strains. Byron, in another page of his diary, 
says: “ Music—Tyrolese air with variations, sustained the cause of 
the original simple air against the variations of the Italian school.” 
Sir Walter Scott says: ‘‘ The effect of simple, even rude, music is 
such as can not be attained by the most learned compositions of the 
finest masters." Lamb, Goldsmith, and Washington Irving have all 
left their tribute to the power of simple songs. Hawthorne says of a 
cathedral organ heard in the distance: ‘It thrills through my heart- 


|strings with a pleasure both.of the sense and spirit. Heaven be 


praised I know nothing of music as a science ; and the most elaborate 
harmonies if they please me, please me as simply as a nurse's 
lullaby."’ Prof. Kneeland said of the music heard in Iceland at the 
Millennial celebration: ‘‘] understood hardly anything of the hymns 
sung, and yet I do not remember ever having been so affected by 
music, sweet, solemn, and slightly plaintive, the chorus of ‘Iceland's 
Thousand Years,’ words and music of Iceland origin, brought tears 
into most eyes, and I am sure it did into mine.” Burns says 
‘‘ Because I am cheaply pleased, is it any reason why I should deny 
myself the pleasure? Many of our strathspeys give me the most 
exquisite enjoyment.” So melody alone, and that of the simplest 
sort, can produce the most delightful effects. 


ee ee 
Beethoven, 





If God speaks anywhere, in any voice, 
To us his creatures, surely here and now 
We hear him, while the great chords seem to bow 

Our heads, and all the symphony’s breathless noise 
Breaks over us, with challenge to our souls! 

Beethoven's music! From the mountain peaks 
The strong, divine, compelling thunder rolls ; 

And ‘‘Come up higher, come! ” the words it speaks, 
‘*Out of your darkened valleys of despair ; 

Behold I lift you upon mighty wings 
Into Hope’s living, reconciling air! 

Breathe, and forget your life’s perpetual stings— 
Dream, folded on the breast of Patience sweet, 
Some pulse of pitying love, for you may beat!” 

—CELIA THAXTER 
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IN. collapse. Very rarely hav the benefit concerts of the season 
(49> been so few. Dr. von Bulow, Mme. Essipoff, Senor Sarasate, 
and most of the musical stars of the season have already departed, 
the Philharmonic and other serial concerts are over, the Henry 
Leslie Choir is to be disbanded, and the Richter concerts will end 
in a fortnight. We have indeed from henceforth very little more 
than the opera to attract the attention of the musical. critic. 

The German Opera season began at Covent Garden on June 4th, 
but, although the cheaper parts of the house were full, very little 
mon.y was attracted to the dress parts. Hans Richter conducted 
Wagner's ‘“‘ Die Meistersinger,” but the artists were individually in- 
ferior, although the ensemd/e and the stage business were admirable. 
Che complete costumes and properties have been brought over from 
Germany. ‘‘ Der Freischutz,’’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” 
‘* Fidelio,"’ ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and d’ Villiers 
Stanford's ‘‘ Savonarola’’ are announced among this series of per- 
formances. 

At the Royal Italian Opera things have been dull. The projected 
performance of McKenzie’s opera, ‘‘Colomba,"’ has been aban- 
doned, as Mme. Pauline Lucca, like a petted prima donna, expressed 
herself unable to learn the chief part in time. M. Reyer's “Sigurd” 
is said to be in preparation. Mme. Patti will appear June 14th, but 
hitherto the season has been sung by Mme. Durand, an artist of lim- 
ited powers, and Mesdames Lucca, Albani, and Sembrich, whom you 
know. These aitists have appeared in a succession of operas, in- 
cluding “Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘‘ Huguenots,"’ “ L’Africaine,”’ ‘‘ Me- 
fistofele,"’ * L'Etoile du Nord,” ‘‘ La Gioconda,” and other more or 
|:ss familiar works. But the only really crammed house has been 
aitracted by the announcement of one of those ‘‘ combination casts "’ 
of **Le Nozze di Figaro,” which Mr. Mapleson introduced many 
ye rsago. This sufficed to fill every seat in the Royal Italian Opera 
on May 24th. In 1868 Mr. Mapleson used to run Mozart’s comic 
master-work, with Titiens, Nilsson, Kellogg, Gassier, and Santley in 
the chief parts, and a few years later he replaced Miss Kellogg by 
Madame Trebelli and Signor Gassier, one of the merriest and lightest 
of Figaros, by M. Faure. On May 24th the strength of the cast lay 
chiefly on the side of the ladies, for although the Figaro of Signor 
Cotogni was admirable, yet Signor de Rezki made a ponderous 
Count. The crowds were, however, doubtless attracted by the names 
of the three reigning queens of the Covent Garden Company in a 
single program. Disappointment was, it is true, but narrowly 
averted. Mme. Pauline Lucca, the Cherudino of the evening, had 
been. during the week, hors de combat, owing to cold. Mme Albani, 
the Countess, had a week before, been unable to fulfill engagements, 
although she has now entirely recovered; while Mme. Sembrich, the 
new Susanna, was suffering from hoarseness. The lady, however, 
pluckily resolved to play the part, although it was deemed necessary 
to keep Mme. Helene Crosmond dressed in the green-room ready to 
repiace Mme. Sembrich at any point during the evening. 

On May 29th M. Gounod’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet” was revived with 
Mme. Albani in the part usually associated with the name of Mme. 
Patti. The Canadian artist distinguished herself greatly in the char- 
acter of the Veronese maiden, especially in the balcony scene and in 
the more dramatic subsequent scenes. On the other hand the Romeo 
of Signor Marconi was hardly satisfactory to those who recollect the 
courtly grace of Mario. On May 30th “ L’Africaine”’ was revived, with 
Mme. Pauline Lucca in her old part. Further excisions seem to have 
been made in this opera, and the once famous ship scene would 
hardly be recognized by the composer. The season will not end ‘till 
July 26th. 

Alluding to other orchestral concerts, it may be mentioned that 
Herr Hans Richter has produced for the first time a selection from 
the “ Nibelung’s Ring."’ It included the music of the scenes where 
Siegfried first goes through the fire to meet Brunnhilde, the daybreak 
scene, and that where the hero once more passes through the flames 
on his way to the Rhine and the abode of the Gibichungs. Richter 
had consulted about this clever and most effective arrangement with 
Wagner before the composer’s death, and had obtained the master’s 
full sanction for it. The work might almost be called a selection 
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the Albert Hall on June 6th and 7th. At the first concert (the fiftieth 
annual concert given by the veteran and popular knight), his ora- 
torio, ‘‘ St, Peter,’ was to be performed with Mesdames Albani and 
| Patti, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley as chief artists, an orchestra 
| of 100, and the Albert Hall Choir. Sir Julius conducted the second 


N unusually dull season is thus early in June showing signs of | concert, given in the afternoon of June 7th, a miscellaneous pro- 


| gram, supported by Mesdames Pauline Lucca, Marie Rose Hersee, 
|Scealchi, and Sterling, Miss Griswold, Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, Mc- 
| Guckin, Winch, De Rezke, Foli and King. Mr. Wilson Barrett also 
| appeared. 

| Mme. Sembrich, who, as most people know, was, before she was a 
| prima donna, an excellent pianist, and before that a village violinist, 
consented, for this occasion only, to play part of a violin concerto 
for Sir Julius Benedict. 

Dr. von Bulow has given his last piano recital this season. A 
strong program included Sterndale Bennet's ** Posthumous”’ sonata, 
‘The Maid of Orleans,’’ Beethoven’s variations on a Russian song, 
and sonata, ‘‘ Les Adieux, |’ Absence, et le Retour,’ two ballads and 
two rhapsodies by Brahms, Listz’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Pope,’’ the le- 
gends, ‘St. Francis of Assisi preaching to the birds,” and “St. 
Francis of Paula on the Waves,” and Brahms’ duo on a chorale of 
Haydn, in which Dr. von Bulow was joined by Mr. Oscar Beringer. 
The doctor, much pleased with his visit, has left England. A report 
is current that Dr. von Bulow may return in the winter with the Mei- 
ningen orchestra. The Doctor has just ‘verted to the Church of 
Rome, of which his mother-in-law is a member. 

Some of the papers are wrong in announcing that Sir Michael 
Costa's Library of scores, etc., will be sold or given to the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. A few of his own MS. scores were presented to the li- 
brary at Naples. Shortly before his death Sir Michael sent for Mr. 
Alfred Mapleson, who had been his librarian for many years, and 
presented im with a vanload of music, comprising MS. full scores 
of the Rossini operas, with extra on by Costa himself, many 
full and vocal scores, some in MS., and lastly the metronome which 
the great conductor used for many years. 

The marriage of Miss Giulietta Arditi to Mr. Romaine Walker will 
take place at St. Xavier's, St. George’s Square, July 1oth. 

Miss Edith Stanley is about to be married to the Hon. Robert H. 
Lyttelton, and will leave the profession. Her sister is also shortly 
to be married to an American millionaire. 

On Whit-Monday Signor Alberto Randegger was married at St. 
Paul’s Church, Avenue-road, Regent's Park, to Fraulein Adelina 
Maria Elizabeth, daughter of the painter, Friedrich August de 
Leuw, of Dusseldorff. 

The enlarged organ at Westminster Abbey has been duly opened 
by Dr. Bridge at a special service. The organ was originally built 
by Schreider and Jordan in 1730, and it has now been entirely reno- 
vated and enlarged to sixty-eight stops by Messrs. Hill and Son. 
The service was composed entirely of music by Abbey organists, in- 
cluding a psalm chant by Turle, who held the office of organist from 
1831 for more than half a century, a “ Nunc Dimittis”’ in G, by 
Benjamin Cooke, organist from 1762 to 1794, a “‘ Magnificat" in G, 
by Dr. Bridge, the anthem, ‘‘O sing unto the Lord,"’ by Purcell, or- 
ganist from 1680 to 1695, and ‘‘ God is gone up with a merry noise,” 
by William Croft, organist from 1708 to 1727. The organ is not yet 
completed. It still lacks a suitable case, for which an appeal is 
made to the public for £1,500. 

Cathedral organists are notably long-lived. Since 1588, when Ed- 
mund Hooper was the first organist regularly appointed at West- 
minster Abbey to the present time, close upon three centuries, there 
have only been seventeen organists. At St. Paul's the organists 
have been even still more fortunate. From 1755, besides the present 
incumbent, Dr. Stainer, only three gentleman have held the post of 
organist at the metropolitan cathedral. - John Jones was appointed 
in 1755, and reigned forty-one years. His successor was Themes 
Attwood, and after holding the office forty-two years, was succeeded 
by the late Sir John Goss, who resigned in favor of Dr. Stainer, after 
thirty-two years’ service. The names of the Abbey organists include 
many of those who have made English church music so famous. 
Hooper was succeeded in 1621 by John Parsons, who was followed 
by Orlando Gibbons in 1623; Thomas Day, 1625; Richard Portman, 
1633; Christopher Gibbons, 1660; Albertus Bryne, 1666; John 
Blow, 1669; Purcell, 1680; John Blow, 1695; William Croft, 1708; 
John Robinson, 1727; Benjamin Cooke, 1762; Samuel Arnold, 1749; 
Robert Cooke, 1803; George Ebenezer Williams, 1815; Thomas 





of airs from the “‘ Nibelung’s Ring,”’ and a more beautiful collection 
of upward of twenty of the leading themes from the four-day opera 
could not well be imagined. 

The programs for the rest of the season of the Richter concerts | 
have been settled, and they will be found to include lengthy extracts 
from “ Parsifal,” ‘‘ Tristan,’ and others of Wagner’s works, the 
scheme of the last concert of all ending with the choral symphony. | 





Sir Julius Benedict's two “ Jubilee concerts were announced at | ganist at Bromsgrove Church, Worcestershire, and for seventy-four 


Greatorex, 1819; James. Turle, 1831, and Dr. Bridge, the present 
organist. 

Mr. Edward Simms, of Coventry, is probably the “father”’ of the 
English musical profession. He was born February to, 1800, and 
has a slight recollection of the news of the Battle of Trafalgar, and 
a distinct recollection of Corunna. Five years before the Battle of 
Waterloo was fought he was appointed assistant to his uncle as or- 











years he has practiced, and still practices, his profession. For fifty- 
six years he has been organist at St. Michael's Church, Coventry, 
and now, at the advanced age of eighty-four, he still occasionally 
presides at the Sunday services. ! 

An exceedingly strong program has been settled for the Birming- 
ham Festival next year. As usual, Monday will be devoted to re- 
hearsals. The festival will commence on the Tuesday morning with 
Elijah,” under Herr Richter. In the evening Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
“Sleeping Beauty,’’ Schumann's ‘The Singer’s Curse,’ and Mo- 


zart's “ Jupiter’’ symphony will be given. On Wednesday morning | 
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3. What branches shall be comprehended in the contemplated 
examination ? 

4. What shall be the standard of attainment in each branch ? 

5. What shall be the rules and regulations governing the appli- 
cation of candidates for examination ? 

6. How shall the examinations be conducted ? 

7. What degree, or degrees, shail be conferred by the association 


| as the seal of competency or evidence that the candidate has passed 


M. Gounod will conduct the first performance of his new oratorio, | 
|movement merits and demands YOUR PERSONAL PRESENCE at the 
| meeting of the committee. So many reasons for immediate action in 


‘‘Mors et Vita."’ In the evening a cantata, ‘‘ Yuletide,”’ by Mr. An- 
derton, Mr. Prout’s organ concerto, Beethoven's violin concerto, and 
the first finale to ‘‘ Parsifal *’ will make up a rather curious program. 
On Thursday morning ** Messiah "’ will be given, and the evening is 
set apart for Dr. Stanford’s cantata, *‘ The Three Holy Children.” 
Mr. A. C. MacKenzie's new violin concerto (to be specially written 
for this Yestival), and works by Wagner and Liszt. On Friday morn- 
ing Dvorak’s new cantata, * John Huss,” will be conducted by the 
composer, and the choral symphony of Beethoven will be given. 
The festival will conclude on Friday evening with a repetition of M. 
Gounod's “ Mors et Vita "’ 

The announcement that in succession to the Health Exhibition 
(where, by the way, the famous band of the Belgian Guides are now 
playing) will be an exhibition of inventions since 1862, and of mu- 
sical instruments since 1800, is likely to prove of great interest. It 
is probable that most of the great piano makers will exhibit, and that 
concerts and recitals will be given every afternoon and evening. Sir 
George Grove and Dr. Stainer are members of the executive com- 
mittee, and it is not unlikely that the services of the students at the 
Royal College of Music will be utilized. 

The report of the Council was presented at the meeting of the 
Corporation of the Royal College of Music last week. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that the College has kept well within its income. The 
College has over £100,000 invested, and the total income last year 
was £12,234, the balance in hand being £268. Salaries and wages 
swallow up the large total of £1,732, besides £3,839 fees to profes- 
sors. The maintenance of the scholars only costs £971; but it cost 
£132 to get the Royal Charter, and £53 15s. was spent upon a College 
seal, which ought to be a pretty magnificent affair. Twenty scholars 
receive free maintenance and education, and 33 free tuition, while 
there are 100 paying students. Each pupil has six lessons weekly, 
besides two hours’ practice in chamber, and orchestral miusic if ne- 
cessary. There are also 7 licensed lodging-houses for 42 female stu- 
dents under the inspection of a committee of ladies. 

On the other hand the Guildhall School of Music, started about 
same time, and the principal of which is Mr. H. Weist Hill, has now 

750 pupils, and is by far the largest Academy of Music in the world 

The death is announced of M. Brassin, the celebrated Belgian pi 
anist, who has appeared in various British and Continental cities. 

The death is likewise announced, at the age of seventy-five, at St. 
Petersburg, where he was a Russian Councillor, of Wilhelm von 
Lenz, the celebrated author of the book, “‘ Beethoven and His Three 
Styles,”’ so frequently quoted in newspaper criticisms. The idea of 
dividing Beethoven's music into three styles or manners has been 
fiercely condemned, chiefly by those who in their criticisms usually 
adopt the idea in question. 

The death is also announced at Prague of Smetana, whose sym- 
phonic poems, ‘‘ Vysehrad " and “‘ Vitava,’’ have been produced by 
Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace. Smetana, who was just sixty, was 
also the composer of several Bohemian operas, written for Prague, 
where he was conductor. He was a pupil of Proksch, Schumann, 
and Liszt, and was the husband of Katherine Kolar, who died at 
Gottenberg in 1860. For some time before his death Smetana’s 
brain was affected, and he was confined to a lunatic asylum. 





THE TEACHERS’ COMMITTEE, 


LAAHE National College of Teachers’ Committee will hold a meet- 
as ing at Cleveland, Tuesday, July 1, at 10 o'clock, A. M., at the 
“ Forest City Hotel.” 

The questions to be discussed at this meeting, and upon which a 
report is to be rendered to the Music TEACHERS’ NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION, Thursday Afternoon, July 3d, are briefly as follows: 

1. Is it desirable and feasible to proceed to permanent organiza- 
tion and the institution of a canihegh of musical attainment and sys- 
tem of examination for those desiring to teach music? 

2. a) If so, whatshall be the name of the association ? 

6) Who shall constitute its initial membership ? 
c) What shall be its method of government? 
@) What shall constitute its board of officers and examiners? 
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the required examination ? 
No doubt many other questions will grow out of those propounded 
above, and the careful, deliberate consideration of this important 


this matter will urge themselves upon your attention, if you will give 
it a moment's thought, that it seems almost like multiplying words to 


| enter into any detailed enumeration of them. 








The Committee have received numerous applications for exami- 
nation, and from all parts of the country come the evidences of great 
and growing interest in this movement, and the desire that we shall 
act without the delay of even another year, on the part of all having 
at heart the welfare of musical art. 

Of the deplorable state of music teaching in this country you are 
doubtless daily reminded, You are hindered and hampered in your 
artistic work by the bad methods, injurious habits and false teach- 
ings which former teachers of your pupils have stored up for you to 
struggle against and eradicate, if possible, before you can secure for 
those pupils any real advancement. You suffer in reputation, in 
money, mind and body from these obstructions to satisfactory pro- 
gress, and it is time, is it not, that the musical fraternity set about 
doing something to secure a better state of affairs ? 

As you well know, we have NO STANDARD in this country, by 
which to judge the capabilities of those preparing for or already fol- 
lowing the vocation of teaching. 

It is time that the profession should establish this standard of mu- 
sical attainment, to which the aspirant may press forward, sure, if 
attaining the goal, of being awarded fraternal recognition under such 
impartial conditions as to insure him the emoluments of an estab- 
lished position. It is time that the public, as well as the profes- 
sion, should have something to substitute for the social backing, con- 
ceit and presumption, which impose ignorance upon them and raise 
many to undeserved success, while it blocks the way of others less 
forward but more capable. By united action, and in this way only, 
do we believe that the profession of music teaching, and the social 
position of musicians, can be surely and rapidly elevated to the place 
which is their just due and ultimate destination. 

We therefore urge upon you, with all the force of argument at our 
command, the desirability of immediate action, and the sacrifice of tem- 
porary convenience and profit to the consideration of this all-impor- 
tant subject. Give the questions propounded in this circular your 
earnest forethought, and come to the meeting prepared to counsel 
deliberately and wisely. 

The following list contains the names of those who have formally 
accepted the invitation to co-operate in this movement, most of whom 
have already signified their intention to be present at the meeting. 

[The names of a large number of the prominent musicians of 
America are appended, the list of which we are obliged to omit 
for want of space.—Ep. VISITOR. |} 
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CHILDREN’S VOICES, 


i) FEW months ago a new mode in the treatment of children's 


voices was developed by Mr. Tomlins, of Chicago. After 
=> reading an able article on the subject, from the pen of Mr. T., 
I began to study and investigate: finding to my surprise that I had 
been for ten years teaching children to sing in an unreasonable way, 
which has evidently done harm. I have been considering children's 
voices as if they were as fully developed as at maturity, hence I re- 
quired them to sing—not fortissimo perhaps—but much too loud, and 
scarcely required the pitch higher than two-lined C, and found that 
the tone was high enough for the voice power then in use, not know- 
ing that I was requiring an undeveloped child's voice to sing with the 
same power and compass of a mezzo voice, or rather a contralto, 
avoiding high tones, thinking that they would be an injury to the 
voice—as they would with the power then in use: and so my work 
was unsatisfactory to myself. But during the past year | have 
changed my work altogether, and this is now my plan: I require the 
children in the primary department to sing 12 or 14 rote songs a 
year, and, where | had the pitch formerly to reach only to C or D, I 
now have them to sing to F, F#, G, or A, and sometimes higher, 
without any more effort than in former cases, yet I have the singing 
done in a whisper and the effect is charming. Even at this stage in 




























































my work many have said that the result was astounding, and the 
children say that it is Jerfect/y easy for them to sing in this way, and 
when we begin reading, instead of beginning at C, we begin at F o1 
45, so that when the octave is reached (which is in one year after be 
ginning) they can sing high G perfectly, however still retaining that 
delicate whispering tone, and insisting that every local teacher secure 
the same tone quality throughout. Some teachers tell me that the 
voice in reading and conversation has been much improved by this | 
way of singing. Of course it is difficult to control intermediate and 
high school grades, for they have been given the wrong start, yet they 
are doing better even than I| anticipated. Ido not desire those read- 
ing this article to think that before | began this mode of teaching I 
allowed my pupils to scream or even advised loud singing. But the 
right principle of vocal development has not been prominent in my 
work, and I am of the opinion that such is the case now with ninety- | 
nine out of every hundred teachers in the public schools. Children 
of the same size (regardless of sex) possess voices of the same com 
pass, with occasionally a slight variance of timbre, but at a certain | 
age the larynx assumes much greater proportions, with the boy ay 
little less than twice its former size, and with the girl a little more 
than a third larger. 

By many this is believed to be the time when the difference of the | 
natural octave in the voice occurs, which we find in full development, | 
and if such is the case it is also evident that this small change in the | 
girl's voice is only a compacting and hardening of the parts which 
follow natural changes of the body, Now our argument in regard to 
the necessity of children singing softly is simply based on the above 
facts—first, that before the eventful change above referred to the 
larynx is much smaller, hence the vocal cords shorter, and being 
shorter (according to the well known law), produce a tone higher in 
proportion, And just in proportion to the weakness of the child's 
voice should the tone be soft, delicate and light, without perceptible 
effort. I was much amused in reading the opinion of a prominent 
theorist as to the cause of Italy furnishing so many fine voices. He 
attributed it partly to the delicious morning dews of the serene clime. 
I am of the opinion that it is (dew) due to the care and treatment of 
the voices in youth, and subsequent culture, more than to an atmos- 
pheric condition. I am heartily convinced that if this mode of in- 
struction was closely adhered to in the chasm during the change of 
voice which all teachers have so much dreaded, it would be automati 
cally bridged over, and the critical epoch passed in safety without 
danger to the pupil or annoyance to the teacher, and naturally fine 
voices would be just as prevalent in America as in any other country 
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ARTISTIC SINGING. 
Saprina H. Dow, (Reviewed by Joha Howard.) 
THE NASAL TONE, RESPIRATORY ERRORS, THROAT MUSCLES. 
OU], HE pages of this recent monograph contain many interesting 
6@ }) passages. No doubt need exist that its author has heard many | 


e*? singers of note. Her general remarks upon the subjects of 
expression and style are excellent, though far too general to practi- 
cally benefit the reader to a great degree. 

But what is advanced upon the important and fundamental topics 
of vocal physiology and acoustics ought not to be excused in a writer 
of the present age rhe subjects touched upon so superficially have 
been sounded to their deepest depths by many independent inquir 
ers whose decisions should be regarded as authoritative. Let a few 
of the guesses at the causes of certain vocal appearances be de- 
tailed : 


On the 30th page may be read the statement that ‘‘Another defective 
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to denote an important law: 

to the mass of muscles ¢ ngaged.”’ 
|sibly been made greater? 
suspicion, for it would be far nearer the truth to assert that relief from 


ity of the mouth?’ 
tones, 


his is the exact condition required for nasal 
a loosening of the palate from the rear wall of the pharynx, 
so that both mouth and nose are equally open, 

This great mistake is a practically serious one, for the muscles 
which control the soft palate are vo/unfary, and may, with proper in- 
struction, be relaxed or contracted at will, to influence the delivery of 
the singing voice. 


RESPIRATION, 


The chapter on Respiration, after advocating natural breathing, or, 
as explained, a breathing in which the movement of the abdomen 
and lower ribs is mainly employed, most inconsistently quotes a 
remark of Madame Gerster’s, although this admirable artist breathes 
in a way to clearly illustrate the exactly opposite form of clavicular 
breathing. 


“What is all this trouble about breathing?" said Madame Gerster, 
“My teacher told me nothing about breath, only requiring mg to keep 
it back if 1 made too much effort. 1 breathe naturally.” Yet Gerster 
lifts the chest and even the back to a more marked extent than any 
singer now before the public, as any reader of the VistTor who has 
heard and seen her will testify. 

ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL MISTAKES. 

Artistic Singing asserts that its views are supported by all physiol. 
ogists, and straightway proceeds to contradict them in a most whole- 
sale manner. For a few instances: 


“ The upper portion \of the chest] zs much less flexible than the 


| dower, by reason of the manner of the attachment of the upper ribs to 


the sternum, or breast-bone, in front,and the vertebra behind,” 
This statement should be exactly reversed. The most famous of all 
German anatomists, Hexle, sawed off the ribs at a distance from the 
spine and found, by exact experiment, that the ribs decreased in flex- 
ible movement upon the spine from the upper rib to those at the base 
of the lungs, the latter being almost immovable. Magendie made 
the same statement fifty years ago, contradicting Haller, who wrote 
many years earlier. Magendie’s view is adopted by every physiolo- 
gist of note,— by Sibson, Rosenthal, Hutchinson, Ransome, all of 
whom have made special study of the mechanism of respiratory 
movements, and who are the authorities on all kindred questions, 
All the general physiologists, such as Carpenter, Dalton, Flint, and 
Foster, accept this fact. It is shown that the very manner of joining 
the upper ribs to the vertebree, or joints of the spine, is different for 
the upper ribs, and allows greater freedom of motion, Flint says 
that we may regard the entire circumference of the diaphragm as 
virtually immovable, yet this periphery is its attachment to the very 
ribs which Artistic Singing declares to be the most movable of all. 

No statement could receive more universal contradiction than the 
one that " PAysiologists agree to-day that the abdominal breath ts that 
of all persons in health, of either sex, so that it is everywhere denomi- 
nated the natural breath,”’ for all general and special authorities 
affirm that the superior costal, ‘‘upper chest," breathing is natural 
for females, even in quiet breathing, and that the difference begins 
to be noticeable as early as the third year, Boerhaave, cited by 
Donders, found a difference at the age of one year. Only Mandl, 


of all authorities at hand ( about twenty-five in all), contradicts this 
view. 
women who have never worn the corset. 


Their decisions are based upon young girls and peasant 
Now appears a really astounding statement, emphasized by italics 
fatigue being always proportioned 
How could the mistake have pos- 
The true law would negative this wild 


‘atigue, or postponement of fatigue, is proportioned to the mass of 
nuscles engaged. Does Artistic Singing really mean that any one 





is more quickly fatigued by lifting a weight with two hands than with 
one; that a stairway may be mounted less wearily by avoiding the 
additional muscular effort of a helping hand upon the balusters. 
One employs a smaller mass of muscles indeed in trying to lift a 
chair by the little finger than by the whole hand or both hands. Is 
the fatigue less in the finger-effort than in the hand-effort ? Artistic 
Singing says it is, but every one knows better. Even superflucus 
muscular effort is not fatiguing effort. I may pick up a pin with 
unnecessary movement of the hand upon the wrist or the arm upon 
the shoulder, but | am no more fatigued than by the adequate finger 
movement alone. Hardly any exercise can be so long continued as 
walking, which is served by a great mass of muscles, the greater the 
better, if they all take an actual share in assisting the performance. 
; For a great number of muscles allows but a small share of the whole 
into a nostril when vocalizing in any other tone than nasal. |amount of effort to be assumed by each single muscle, thus post- 
How, then, can Artistic Singing have decided so precisely that poning fatigue by multiplying the agents. 

‘on low and medium tones the veil of the palate preserves a posttion | ° < 

| Zo be Continued. 


timbre is the nasal, which ts the result of some obstacle in the nasal 
passages.’ Czermak, Passavant, and the writer have given ample, 
even superfluous proof of the fact that nasal tones are the result of 
the removal of the main obstacle to the free flowing of the tone, namely | 
the soft palate. Czermak found that water would not pass from the 
nasal cavities into the back of the mouth while voice was being pro- 
duced. Passavant used milk instead of water, because it could be 
more easily seen to trickle down the pharynx at the back of the 
mouth. He also pushed a slender wire through the nose into the back 
of the mouth, and found that the soft palate held it firmly against the 
back-wall of the pharynx when the voice was sounded. Only nasal 
tones allowed water to pass freely and the wire to be easily moved. 
Che writer finds that air can not be blown through a tube inserted 


« 


which favors the resonance equally in the nasal fosse and in the cav- | 








‘THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS,” 


THE NEW ENGLISH OPERA, 


on 
"THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS is, in point of fact, essentially 
“414 «symphonic opera, in which the voices are used essentially as 
’ a part of the orchestra mainly upon the plan laid down by 
Richard Wagner, in * Die Meistersinger."" The prelude to “ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims "’ at once suggests ** Die Meistersinger "’ (without, 
of course, the smallest suggestion of plagiarism), and, as in the 
German work, a great part of the action is carried on in a specics of 
dialogued recitative, lightened and rendered interesting by orches- 
tration ever varied, but always appropriate to the subject and the 
situation, 

When the curtain rises in the first act, we see the old Tabard Inn 
at Southwark, practically as it appeared four centuries ago. It is 
kept by one Geoffrey, a blundering old Boniface, whose pretty 
daughter Cicely is loved by a comely lad Hubert. As the scene 
opens, Hubert and his fellow-'prentices are singing a madrigal in 
honor of Cicely's birthday. The melody of the madrigal, is that of 
the old *‘rota"’ or round, ‘‘ Sumer is i cumen in" (Summer is coming 
in), preserved in the Harleian manuscripts, and certainly the oldest 


British melody in existence. Dr. Stanford has very effectively set it | 


as a four-part male chorus and dance, and the melody, serving with 
others as a sort of /etfmotif, plays a highly important part in the 
opera. As Hubert chases the ‘prentices away with his cudgel they 
run off laughing and still singing their madrigal. Hubert has just 
sufficient time to learn from Cicely that she is to be sent to her aunt 
at Canterbury when the innkeeper returns. It is now the old story of 
a pair of young lovers, an aged rival, and a gruesome parent, a 
contest in which love is bound eventually to win. The entry of a 
party of exceedingly jolly pilgrims is followed by a dialogued chorus, 
in which a good deal of badinage is exchanged between the pilgrims 
and the girls of the village. The plot then thickens, the story being 
told chiefly in that species of recitative, with a running accompani- 
ment of extraordinary variety and interest in the orchestra, familiar 
to all who have heard “ Die Meistersinger."’ Hal o’ the Chepe pro- 
poses to engage six trusty knaves to carry off Cicely on the road to 
Sidenbourne, and to convey her to the abode of the doddering but 
amorous old knight Sir Christopher. The knight's wife, Dame 


Margery, disguised, takes Cicely under her protection, and Hubert, | 
with his fellow ‘prentices, disguised as friars, further watches over | 
her safety. As the party march off to Sidenbourne the ‘prentices | 


once more break into their grotesque dance and madrigal, and the 
curtain falls. . 

The second act is, musically speaking, by far the strongest of the 
three. The scene opens at Sidenbourne, the pilgrims arriving with 
their chorus and the villagers bidding them welcome; the two cho- 
ruses being admirably contrasted. The curfew bell sounds a cracked 
E flat, the chorus sing a good-night, and the lights are gradually 


extinguished. Now is the time, by the moon's light, for love-making, | 


and Hubert, still disguised as a friar, enters to sing a beautiful sere 
nade, replete with almost sensuous melody, beneath the casement of 
his beloved. He is interrupted by the innkeeper, but after a bustling 
duet and a humorous patter song and duet which might almost 
have been signed by Rossini, the father is sent the wrong way 
Cicely enters from the house, and the love duet ensues. Here let it 
be said Dr. Stanford has most ably depicted the energy of the youth 


and the gentle nature of the heroine. The music gradually becomes | 


more and more impassioned, until it arrives at a most effective 


climax. Quite original in design and treatment, and breathing the | 


very spirit of the text, this duet, even if he had written nothing else, 
would justify Dr. Stanford to a claim to be included among the fore- 
most composers of our day. The duet is interrupted by Dame 
Margery, and in a trio with a light and tripping accompaniment a 
plot is hatched for the discomfiture of the aged Lothario. It is broken 
by a brief solo for Margery, and is followed by a most beautiful 
apostrophe to the dawn of day, delivered by Cicely. Then comes 
the finale. The knight, blindfolded, makes love to his own wife in 
mistake for Cicely, and the melodious song he sings, ‘ Gentle, 
winsome daffodil,”’ is subsequently hurled at him in derision by the 
villagers as his error is discovered. 

The last act drags somewhat. A contralto solo for Dame Margery 
is followed by a descriptive scena, in which Cicely describes how her 
lover is captured. The doors are then thrown open, and the people 
pour in to the court of justice. The knight is the justice, who 
delivers all sorts of impossible decisions, and Hubert is the prisoner. 
At last the two ladies appear, and confound the knight, who releases 
the youth. Then arrive the 'prentices. still disguised as friars, but 

uickly throwing off their gowns they break once more into their 
deann and madrigal, and the melody of ‘Sumer is i cumen in”’ 
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| serves as a wedding chorus for the happy young couple. Thus ends 

|an opera uncompromising in its severity, and making the fullest 

| demands upon all concerned in its interpretation ; but, on the othe! 
hand, of lofty purpose and full of thought, of ability, and of details, 
to which a short newspaper notice can hardly do adequate justice. 

P. B. 

| ES 


MUSIC AND THE BAD BOY. 


66 539% USIC hath charms to soothe the savage,” &c. As Iam not 
4 a member of the Indian Commission, and have had no ex 
’ perience in the “ Buffalo Bill"’ business, | am not pre 
pared to argue the question from the savage standpoint; however, | 
|take the above well known maxim to apply very nicely to what | 
| may say in regard to music being a medicine for bad boys, for who, 
that has to do with what is known as a bad boy, is prepared to 
make a distinction between the two, unless it be in favor of the 
savage ? 

For several years I have been employed in an institution founded 
and supported for the express purpose of reforming the wayward 
youth of the city of Louisville, Ky., and known as the House of 
Refuge. My position, aside from the duties that fall to the lot of an 
officer so employed, has been that of teacher of music, vocal and in 
strumental, and my experience in this capacity has given me suffi 
| cient proof of the fact that if music can soothe the savage, it also has 
| a power over the bad boy. Our Superintendent, Mr. Peter Caldwell, 
is an every-day-he-that-don't-work-neither - shall -he-eat sort of a 
man, full of good practical common sense, and the fact that he en 
| courages music in the institution is, to those who know him, ample 
proof of its worth as a reformatory agent. 

We have a full brass band composed of boys whose ages range 
| from eight to sixteen years, taken from among the inmates of the 
| institution as we need them. Being guided in our sele&tion of mem 
| bers only by our judgment as to the amount of talent the boy may 
| possess and the desire he may have to join us, the question of moral 
| or social standing is never raised, and has no voice in his selection 
| If it had I am afraid our organization would suffer, and perhaps, die 
| out altogether for want of membership. Some of our most apt and 
| talented performers have come from what is known as the bad boy 
class, or the more to be pitied children whose parents belong to the 
lowest grade of social life. Children who, after they have under the 
| influence and teaching of the institution for a time, and have donned 
the band uniform, shrink in disgust from the besotted parent who 
| attempts publicly to claim his or her right to recognition from the 
| child. 


Observe, then, that we are not using music as a pastime, nor the 
privilege of studying it as a reward for good conduct, but as far as 
possible it is used as a means of elevating and reforming the children 
that come under its influence. That it does accomplish this end and 
is productive of good results beyond what we had promised our 
| selves, we are satisfied, as there is proof on every side of its efficacy 

in this direction. 

A boy who has been sent to us from the slums of a great city, is 
taken into our organization, is taught to perform on an instrument, is 
‘brought before an admiring and sympathetic audience who rain upon 
him a justly deserved applause ; this same boy, who has been accus 
| tomed only to the kicks and cuffs of society, feels, for the first time 
in his life, that there is something within himself that can be devel 
oped and improved, and that will win for him a place among men. 
An ambition to be, and to do something that will claim the admira 
| tion of good people is awakened, and at once we see, by the uplifted 
head, hopeful eye, the face beaming with a light that shines from a 
heart on fire with earnest purposes, that our boy has been made to 
feel his importance in life’s struggle. That he realizes at last that, 
| though born in a hovel and reared amidst all that is low and degrad 
ing, God has placed within him a talent by which he may win for 
himself fame and honor. And who is prepared to deny that this dis- 
|covery is not, in itself, elevating and ennobling, in fact all that is 
| necessary, if properly nursed, to carry him on and up the plane to a 
| higher and better life, Is it not this same feeling of what is possible in 
| us, and for us, that has given to the world so many great men whose 
| prospects in early life were comparatively discouraging. Then I say 
| that the developing of this talent only so far as to make its possessor 
|understand and feel its power over the masses, is of inestimable 
value to him and to society. I have only to refer to a correspondence 
| covering a period of sixteen years that I have had with boys who 
| have been at some time connected with our band, to show that what 
I have tried to assert is true, and that in many cases, music as used 
in the Lodisville House of Refuge had a powerful reformatory in- 
fluence. THOMAS P, WESTENDORF. 
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A SUBSCRIBER asks for an article explanatory 


of the ‘fixed do” system of teaching vocal 


music. Will Dr, Root give us a ‘* Here and 
There ’’ on tWe various systems of teaching ? 

Appropos of our notes on ‘ Naturalness”’ 
in another column, is the candor of the little 
girl who, after hearing the poem of ‘* The bur- 
ial of Sir John Moore”’ and being asked which 
verse she liked best replied, ‘*Oh, I know, 


,” 


‘Few and short were the prayers we said. 

REVENGE is sweet, and that soprano must 
have had her fill of it who, upon learning that 
one of her admirers was about to be married, 
bribed the organist and locked herself in the 
loft, and when the bridal party entered the 
church saluted it with the ‘‘ Dies Irz,”’ accom- 
panying herself upon the organ. 


SCHUMANN says that art isnot for the end of 
getting riches. ‘‘Only become a greater and 


All 


of which is very good advice; yet for all that, 


greater artist: the rest will come of itself.” 


some of the truest and greatest artists in paint- 
ing, music, and the other arts, have found to 
their sorrow that ‘*the rest did not come of 


itself.’’ 


Some of our friends and subscribers have ex- 
pressed a desire to employ their leisure hours 
during the summer vacation in canvassing for 
subscribers to the Vistror. In our opinion 
they cannot be more usefully or profitably em- 
ployed. Our publishers will doubtless be glad 
to furnish all necessary equipments on appli- 


cation, 


DIFFERENCE in interpretation may give one 
the impression of life and beauty, or of mere 
mechanical execution and lifelessness, while the 


suggestion of healthful vigor may be a promi- 
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you cut out that animal?” ‘*Oh no,”’ said the 
sculptor; ‘*the lamb has been there all the 
time. I only took the marble from around 


him—that’s all. 


WE regret that we cannot print the list of 
names of the members of the National Associ- 
ation of Music Teachers, which has 
handed 


been 


us for that It contains the 


purpose. 
names of nearly all of the more prominent 
Mr. Mills, the pianist, 
withdraws from his work at the meeting at 


musicians in America. 


Cleveland and his place will be supplied by 
Miss Amy Fay, and Otto Bendix of Boston. 


THE song-and-chorus style of hymn tune 
of Moody and Sankey, and other evangelists, 
has been very strongly denounced by the En- 


glish church musicians without avail. Even 
they at last have come to acknowledge the un- 
seen power there is in this unmetrical music, 
and have set about to make use of it them- 
selves. The result isa new singing book by 
prominent English musicians, upon the plan 
which has proved so helpful to the American 


evangelists. 


HENRY C, Work, the well known composer 
of many of our popular songs, including 
‘*Marching through 


Georgia,’’ ‘* Kingdom 


Coming,”’ and the great temperance song, 


‘Father, dear father, .come home with me 


’ 


now,” is dead. His last published composi- 
tions, the ** Silver Horn” and ‘* Come, pretty 
school-girl,”” were written for the VisiTorR and 
appeared in its pages. We have some pleasant 
personal reminiscences of Mr. Work which we 


may give our readers at another tinie. 


A WRITER in the London Afusical Standard 
is publishing a table of ** Birthdays,” in which 
we find the following curious statement : 

Including, as I do, writers on music, it will 
be noticed that we have a most ancient birth- 
day—that of Plato, May 21, 429, B. C., the 
oldest birthday on record, I should be inclined 
to think, unless (like the *‘ Poet at the Break- 
fast Table’) we accept Blair’s Chronology, 
which (according to the Poet aforesaid), states 
that Adam and Eve were created Friday, Oc- 
tober 28; B. C. 4004. 


We have given considerable space in the 
VISITOR to the interests of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Teachers, and we will cheer- 
fully do all in our power to further legitimate 
enterprises projected by it. We must however 
‘‘breakers ahead”’ if 
some of its plans are not materially changed. 
A prominent New York music teacher has been 
invited to deliver an address on vocal training, 


warn the association of 


and is to illustrate Aer methods by a class of 
her pupils. This opens the door for all teach- 
ers to do the same, and the result will be that 
the association meetings will be used for pur- 
poses of personal aggrandizement, in which 
its present high aims will be lost sight of 
A meeting for the purpose of 
studying methods is desirable, and the associa- 


altogether. 





used for advertising purposes. 
checked at once. 


It should be 
The association at one time 


was near becoming the tool of piano makers, 
Let it not 
be put to death in the house of its friends. 


and almost died in consequence. 


B 6. 


All honest effort, of whatever grade, is to 
be commended. 








The endeavor to appear to 
be what we are not is unworthy of recogni- 
tion. All true study is in the direction of 
naturalness, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion. The efforts of our best vocal teachers 
in the 
methods from unnatural and artificial ones. 
That singer is most successful before an au- 
dience who sings with the least appearance of 
artificiality. Naturalness is always attractive. 
Wendel Phillips won the reputation justly due 
him, as America’s greatest orator, largely be- 
cause of this one quality of naturalness. A 
prominent feature of Patti’s singing, and one 
most frequently spoken of, is not the beautiful 
quality ef tone she displays, but the grace, 
ease and naturalness of her performances. 
Perhaps it may be the object of art to imi- 
tate nature, but this can only be done by those 
already possessing inherent powers, which ena- 
able them to use more successfully their ac- 


are direction of a return to natural 


quired ones for this purpose. 

This use of art is only commendable when 
thoroughly earnest and honest. The preten- 
tions of would-be exponents of art, in its 
higher forms, are not to be encouraged as long 
It is 
better to be natural in little things than su- 
It 
is better, as well as more honest, to do what 
we can do well, even if it may be of a low 
grade as reckoned by art standards, than to 
attempt what we are manifestly unprepared 
by education or natural inclination to success- 


as they are evidently only pretentions. 


perfcial and extravagant in great ones. 


fully accomplish. 

All true progress, from the lowest to the 
highest round of human attainments, is gov- 
erned and regulated by this great principle. 
Artificiality is a bad foundation upon which 
to build, and it will surely fail us at the last. 
It pays to start right, to build well, and upon 
foundations that will endure. 





Musical Indigestion. 


Herr Gericke, the new Conductor of the 
Higginson Symphony Orchestra, at Boston, 
makes a point when he asserts that our Amer- 
ican programs are too long, and contends that, 
after hearing a symphony by Beethoven, the 
audience should go home and make up fora 
longer concert of a miscellaneous character 
by reflection and mental digestion of the sym- 
phony alone. 

It is, no doubt, true that we fail to get the 
full benefit of the principal features of a pro- 
gram by the too generous amount of vocal and 
instrumental padding which surrounds them. 








An intelli- 
gent lady asked a sculptor recently, who was 
about completing the sculpture of a lamb, ‘* Did 


nent feature of the composition. 


tion could arrange that such a meeting would 


be valuable: The danger is, however, that the 


present plan, if persisted in, will be largely 


The mind, like the stomach, can do its work 
best when not overloaded. There is a limit 


to mental receptivity. Up to a certain point 




















the mind receives gladly the mental provision | 
offered it; beyond that point it can appro- 
priate nothing to advantage. In fact, the 
forcing of the mind beyond this natural limit | 
attendant that 
which was at first received willingly, and a 


is with harmful results to 


mental nightmare appears upon the scene, 
crying for revenge upon outraged law, just as 
surely as when the physical digestive appa- 
ratus is overcrowded and overworked. 

Some contend that our programs should 
consist of works of a kindred nature, that the 
not be dis- 


harmonies of the occasion may 


turbed, or the finer sensibilities be not too 
by 
change of character and 
idea we can 


complete 
style. With 
not agree. One symphony is 
If there is to be more 


sudden and 


rudely shocked 
this 


enough on a program. 
music, let it be of a different character alto- 
gether. Let us have soup, fish and roast beef, 
of course. These are good, but shall we not 
The 


danger is not in the variety, but in our inor- 


have strawberries and cream afterward ? 


dinate appropriation of it in quantity. 

We act at concerts very much as the stran- 
ger to hotel customs did when he first sat 
down at a table where courses are served. 
Soup was brought him, and supposing that 
was all he was to have, sent his plate back to 
be filled time after time, until he could eat no 
more, When the regular dinner was placed 
before him he could only sigh and exclaim: 
“Here I am, chuck full of soup, and can’t eat 
didn’t know there 


going to be anything more, and so I’m done 


anything more, I was 


” 


for.” But we go to a concert knowing just 
what is to be given, and how much we can 
really stand, and yet we insist upon a repeti- 
tion of nearly every number of a program long 
enough, (too long usually,) if not a single en- 
core is allowed. 

By this, then, we mean that while the pro- 
gram makers are largely to blame for giving 
us such long programs as have provoked this 
criticism, the people who attend the concerts 
are quite as much to blame, for insisting upon 
adding to the original list. 

Let us, then, have shorter programs, and no 
encores, and—no indigestion ! 





“‘Squelched.’’ 


In the June Visiror we called attention to 
what we supposed to be a well-recognized fact 
that while the doctrine of * like likes like”’ is 


a correct one, it is also true that extremes of 


character are often found in the same person 
especially when a particular quality or charac- 
teristic is developed to a marked degree, as 
that of witin Tom Hood and Artemas Ward, 
We 
possessor of the talent of real 


or classic art in a Nilsson or Materna. 
said that the 
wit is also the possessor of a feeling of tender- 
ness and pathos quite equal to it in strength 
and merit. It seems, however, that we were 
mistaken in some of our conclusions, and the 
Pittsburg Chronicle, as we learn through the 
Inter-Ocean demolishes our ideas in the follow- 


ing conclusive argument: 
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The assertion that newspaper humorists are 
of somber disposition and never laugh is ridic- 
ulous. Mark Twain has laughed six full set of 
new store teeth to pieces in the past three 
years. Bill Nye telephones all over the coun- 
try before he laughs so that people will not 
think they hear a tornado approaching. Bob 
Burdette has split his sides laughing, and now 
wears them tacked up with old wax ends. P. V. 
Nasby’s laugh is frequently used as a fog horn 
on the lake at Toledo. White has laughed the 
hair off the top of his head. Lewis, the /ree 
Press man, has the faculty of laughing sixteen 
ways at one time. Bailey, of the Danbury 
News, hires six men anda policemen to hold 
him when he laughs. The Zexas Sifting. 
man adds largely to his income each spring by 
renting out his laugh to a carpet-cleaning 
company, and the funny editorial writer of the 
Philapelphia ZLedger—well, perhaps there are 
some exceptions. 


City Hotes. 





Otto Singer sails for Europe July 2d, fora 


summer vacation. 


James E. Stewart, a well known song writer, 
died in this city, June 25th. 


The twenty-first and final examination at 
the College of Music of Cincinnati took place 
at the Musig Hall, June 23d, at which time 
the usual distribution of diplomas, Sprmger 
medals, and Gest. prizes took place. A large 
number of pupils took part, and the program 
Was a very interesting one. 


The Cincinnati College of Music, Race 
street, gave a teachers’ recital June 11th, at 
which a choice program was given. The vo- 
cal numbers were’ sung by Mrs. Annie Beattie 
and Miss Yoakley. Mrs. Beattie is now a 
teacher in this school. Messrs. Hargrave, 
Vincent, Yoakley, Hahn and Schath also took 
prominent parts. 


The pupils of Miss Grace Mayo gave their 
recital at Church & Co.’s piano rooms, Friday 
evening, June 20th. The program was given 
in the June Visrror. A large and attertive 
audience was present, including some of our 
most cultured musicians, and the pupils ac- 
quitted themselves with credit to themselves 
and honor to their teacher. 


Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn’s Violin School and 
orchestra class held a public examination at 
Robinson’s Opera House, June 21st, which 
marks a notable era in the history of this class 








of instruction in our city, and gives much 
promise for the future of orchestral music in 
and about Cincinnati. The playing of the 
young violinists was in the nature of a revela- 
| tion, and would have done credit to much 
| older heads. The school is established on a 
| firm basis, and will compare favorably with 
any similar one abroad. 


| 

| The Apollo Club gave its fourth concert, 
| second season, at. Robinson’s Opera House, 
| June 13th, at which it had the efficient assist- 
| ance of the Lorelei Club, a ladies’ organization 
of Covington, Ky. Both clubs have been, 
from the beginning, under the direction of 
Bush Foley, who, by the triumphs won at 
this concert, must be conceded a high rank 
among conductors of this kind of music.. The 
Apollo Club did splendidly, and now lacks 
numbers only in order to rival the celebrated 
club of the same name at Boston. Each cho- 
rus sung by itself, and also gave several num- 
bers together, Gade’s ‘* Water Lily” being 
among the most effective of the mixed cho- 
ruses. This closing concert of the season was 
a notable event, and will long remain a pleas- 
| ant memory. 
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by 


Miss ¢ 


A students’ concert was given lara 
Baur’s Conservatory of Music, at Smith & 
Nixon’s Hall, June 25th, at which one of the 
most classical programs of the season was pre 
sented. The concert was given by Miss Kitty 
Ellis, Miss Katy B. Douglass, Miss Hattie B 
Frick, vocal pupils of Miss Clara Baur, and 
Miss Carrie A. Bellows, Miss Pollie Sessums, 
and Miss Henrietta Kitchell, piano pupils of 
Mr. Geo. Magrath, assisted by Messrs Jacub 
Bloom, Michael Brand, and Mr. Henry Nast 
Miss Baur must be congratulated upon the 
flourishing condition of this, the 
servatory of the West. Its corps of teachers 
will compare favorably with that of any simi 
lar institution anywhere. 


} 
oldest con 


The principal features of the month’s mu- 
sic has been the examinations and 
the various music schools and principal teach- 
ers. A notable one was that of Mr. Adolph 
Carpe. His third pupils’ recital took place 
on the evening of June 16th, at Church & 
Co.’s piano rooms, and was a all 
concerned. The playing showed intelligeut 
and careful study on the part of the pupils, 
and the painstaking, watchful training for 
which Prof, Carpe is noted. Messrs. Victor 
Flechter and J. G. Junkermann assisted in the 
first number, which was a trio by Mozart, in 
which Miss Celia Helmekamp, a miss of but 
eleven years, played the piano part in a mar 
ner that would have reflected credit on one 
twice her age. We give the program in ful 


recitals of 


credit to 


Trio, G major, Mozart, Miss Celia Helmekamp, 
Messrs. V. S. Flechter, and J. G. Junkermann. Pre 
ludes and Fugues (well temp. Clav , J. 8. Bach, N 
C minor, No. 5, D major, Miss Myra Kinney. Sonata, 
F minor, Ph. Em. Bach, Miss Emma Helmekamp 
Impromptu, op. 90, A flat, Schubert, Miss Mary Zip- 





perlein. Polonaise, Moszkowski, Miss Carrie Wolf- 
stein Melody, Rubinstein; Tarentelle, G. Schu 
mann, Miss Sallie Bauer. Rhapsodie, No. 4, Liszt, 
Miss Louise Franke. Rondo, op. 73, for two pianos, 
Chopin, Miss M. Kinney and Mr. A. Carpe 
OO —_—_ 
New York City, 
JUNE 14 


The season of music is entirely over in New 
York. Different bands are at the 
various watering places, and furnish employ 
ment for many of our musicians. The past 
season, '83-84, has been a very successful one. 
A decided step forward has been taken in mu 
sical cultivation. The leading societies, Sym- 
phony, Philharmonic, Oratorio, 
accomplished something in the particular line 
that each follows, and the prospects for an- 
other year are bright. 

A Jersey City (N. J.) choral body, the Phil 
harmonic, produced Spohr’s ‘‘ Calvary” for 
the first time in America, in this city, during 
April. It was quite an undertaking, but well 
carried out, and more than paid the expenses 
of the occasion. Mr. Louis Jacoby is the en- 
terprising leader of this society. 

An association for the promotion of musical 
culture has been formed in this city. It in- 
tends to give a public festival every year, be- 


stationed 


etc., have 


ginning with 1885. This has been done for 
some time in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other English cities, and Cincinnati, in this 


country, and now New York will not be left 


behind. The directors for the first year 
George F. Bingham, John Crosby Brown, 
William H. Cooke, Leopold Damrosch, Rich- 
ard Delafield, Frank E. Draper, E. Francis 
Hyde, Stephen M. Knevals, George Merritt, 
Morris Reno, Hilborne L. Roosevelt, Charles 
F. Roper, William B. Tuthill, and John J. 


are 


Wilson. The conductor will be Dr. L. Dam- 
rosch. 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the musical critic of 


the 7rdune, has just published an interesting 
little book of ‘* Notes on Choral Music,’ giv- 
ing an interesting account of its rise and pro- 
gress in this country, and especially in this 


K. 


city. 








Concerts and Conventions. 


R. Bendelary’s present address is ‘The 
Newport,” 202 W. Fifty-second st., New York 
City. 





The Germania Mannerchor, of Mansfield, 
O., gave a concert June 13th. The program 
was interesting and well given. 


The 6th annual commencement of Harrison 
Female College, Cynthiana, Ky., took place 
June roth, at which music by the pupils occu- 
pied a prominent place on the admirable pro- 
gram. 

The cantata of the ‘‘Song Tournament,” by 
Dr. Root, was recently given at Alliance, Ohio, 
by the ‘* Concert Club,”’ together with a miscel- 
laneous ‘‘ first part’’ and with orchestral ac- 
companiment, 


The College of Music, Defiance, Ohio, sends 
us its program of its annual commencement, 
held on the 28th ult. It is varied and interest- 
ing, and gives a fair idea of the work done at 
this enterprising music school, 


The West Virginia Normal Musical School 
was held at Weston during the month of May 
and the first week in June, closing on the 6th 
ult. The school was under the direction of J. 
H. S. Wilson, and was well attended. 


The pupils of Miss Bessie Hough gave a 
recital June 5th, at the residence of Mrs. Wil- 
lard E. Parks, Martinsville, Ind., at which a 
fine program was given. We can most cord- 
ially commend the work done by this enterpris- 
ing teacher. 


The Christ Church Choir, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., assisted by Miss Gay Duncan’s music 
class, recently gave a most enjoyable entertain- 
ment of a miscellaneous character. The music 
was by standard composers, and was most 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


In the grand street procession of crack 
Masonic commanderies on the 24th of June, at 
Louisville, Ky., Prof. Westendorf and his Boy 
Band, from the House of Refuge, created quite 
a sensation. Considering the fact that there 
were bands from Chicago and Indianapolis, 
besides the best in their own city, the applause 
and favorable comment received from the peo- 
ple who thronged the streets was very flat- 
tering. 


















































The Western Musical Association holds its 
annual Festival at Clear Lake Park, Cerro 
Gordo County, Iowa, Aug. 7—10th, H. S. Per- 
kins, of Chicago, conducting. Mr. Perkins 
also directs the Dakota Musical Festival, at 
Chamberlin, D. T., Aug. 16—22d. 





















































The efficiency of Mr. Pontius’ teaching in 
the public schools of Mansfield, O., was fine- 
ly illustrated at the annual exercises of the 
high school of that city. The music was most 
excellent, and showed careful study. The 
musical part of the exercises was especially 
commended by the local press. 





















































Mr. F. E. Hathorn, late of the Potsdam, 
(N. Y.) Normal School, is now in charge of 
the music at Greenwich (R. I.) Institute. He 
recently gave a piano recital in Boston, which 
was very successful. Recent recitals by his 
pupils at Greenwich show him to be a progres- 
sive and painstaking teacher. 



























































On June 4th a concert was given by the 
pupils of the Music Conservatory of the Mt. 
Carroll (Ill.) Seminary. Miss Eleanor Sher- 
wood is director of the instrumental, and Mrs. 
B. D. Hazzen of the vocal departments. The 
program indicates a high order of study in 
both vocal and instrumental music. 















































The commencement excercises of the Virginia 
Female Institute, Staunton, were held June 
7th, gth, and roth. Mrs. J, E. B. Stuart is 
principal of the institute, and the musical 
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department is directed by F. W. Webb, for- 
merly of Lima, O., and who will remain with 
the institute another year, teaching the instru- 


E. Ives, of the New England Conservatory, 
will instruct in vocal music. 


The Philharmonic Society of Mansfield, O., 
Wm. H. Pontius director, gave the cantata of 
‘* Belshazzar,” at Miller’s Opera House, June 
5th and 6th. The performance was a great 
success musically and financially. The can- 
tata was given in full Oriental costume, and 
made a fine display. Miss Sadie G. Calmerton 
acted as pianist. 


C. C. Case conducted conventions last month 
at Brookville, Pa., Mercer, Pa., and Mason, 
Mich., and lead the music of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school] Convention at Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Case writes, **‘Our Song World’ 
works well.”’ He goes to Island Park and 
Chautauqua Assemblies, as usual. The Chau- 
tauqua Chorus numbered over 400 voices last 
year, 


The Lima Choral Society gave the oratorio 
of the ‘* Messiah,”’ as announced in the June 
VisiTor, at Faurot’s Opera House, 28th ult., 
under the direction of Prof. Wm. Miles, with 
F. Stuebgen leader of orchestra and Miss Ab- 
bie Crippen accompanist. 
speak in terms of the warmest praise of the 
performance and of the efficient drilling by the 
director. The society had the valuable assist- 
ance of Miss Dora Henninges, of Cleveland, 
Miss Emma Cranch, David Davis, and T. J. | 
Sullivan, of Cincinnati. | 





Maelzel’s Ill-Treatment of Beet= 
hoven. 





What had he not suffered from Maelzel, the 
inventor of the musical metronome, who had 
beea his devoted follower? <A long while ago 
Maelzel had promised the great master to make 
him an auditory machine, which he would use 
in his interviews with the Archduke Rudolphe 
and others, when writing delayed the conversa- 
tion. In order to incite him to make the ma- 
chine, Beethoven wrote a piece which he called 
The Battle Symphony, for the panharmonica, 
an instrument recently invented by his friend. 
The effect of this piece was so unexpected that 
Maelzel called upon Beethoven to arrange it 
for the orchestra. The latter had long intended 
to write a battle symphony, so that he gladly 
consented to Maelzel’s proposal. This was the 
origin of the Battle of Victoria, which, on De- 
cember 12, 1813, a year before the time of 
which We are speaking, was performed for the 
first time for the benefit of a Bavarian warrior, 
who had become an invalid from injuries at 
the battle of Hanan. 

What did Maelzel do? He misused in a 
shameful manner the confidence which Beet- 
hoven had placed in him in giving him this 
new symphony. He intended to go to England, 
and he ordered this work copied for him se- 
cretly, declared the symphony his own prop- 
erty, and, as such, carried it to Munich and 
London to be performed. Beethoven, of | 
course, protested against such a measure, | 
whereupon Maelzel tried to excuse his conduct | 
in Vienna by representing that Beethoven | 
owed him four hundred ducats, although his | 
bill had only amounted to fifty ducats. The | 
natural consequence was recourse to legal pro- 
ceedings. The whole affair had a painful effect 
upon Beethoven. What a mournful influence 
this deceit, this artful conduct of a friend 
toward him, must have had upon Beethoven’s 
character, naturally inclined to suspicion. 
More gloomy than before, he withdrew him- 
self; already mistrustful from his infirmity, he 





became so to such a —— that association 
with him for any length of time was impossible. 








mental and harmony pupils, while Miss Ella | 


| eries, 


The local papers | 


| business but his own. 


| stand-point. . 
| denying that. We have been one ourselves, and 





| Little Men. 


The editor of the Vistror, whose colossal 
| proportions are well known, lays before his 
readers, with becoming complacency, the fol- 
lowing item for the comfort of those among 
them who may be small of stature: 


Many of the great men of history have been 
of short stature, from the days of that ancient 
philosopher who, as the story goes, was so 
diminutive that he had to carry lead in his 
pockets to prevent his being blown away. 
| Canute the Great, for example, was a singularly 

small man; Napoleon, too, was little; Nelson 

had no height to boast of; and the great Conde 
was short enough. Hildebrand—Gregory the 

VII.-—-the mightiest of all the Popes, was also 

quite adiminutive person. Then amongst men 
| of letters, poets, and philosophers, Montaigne, 
the essayist, was little; so was Pope—‘*a little 
crooked thing that asks questions;’’ so was 

Dryden; so was Dr. Watts, who insisted, as 

we all know, on the mind being the stature of 

the man; and so with Scarron, who, alluding 

at once to his ill health and his little size, 

called himself an *‘abridgment of human mis- 
” Will any one, after such names as these 
—and the list might be indefinitely extended— 
look down on little men with disdain ? 





Be Steady, Boys! 


A good many clerks are in the habit of saying, 
boastfully: ‘* It’s nobody’s business what I do 
after I leave the store at night. My time is 
my own then, and I’m responsible only to 
myself.” 

There is some truth and a good deal of non- 
sense in this. As long as a young man enjoys 
himself in a rational manner it's nobody’s 
If, on the other hand, 
he gets into bad company, stays out late at 
night and robs himself of the amount of sleep 
necessary to fit him for active work next day, 


he is not acting right!y by his employer. 


We are not preaching you a sermon, boys. 
We are only stating the matter from a business 
Boys will be boys. There’s no 


probably, to use a common expression, have 
gone through the mill. Perhaps we have been 
the resident of a glass house ourselves, and on 
that account are rather shy of throwing stones. 
For these reasons we will not sermonize. 
Doesn’t the young man who takes his pleasure 
reasonably always feel better than he who gets 
to bed in the small hours? Hasn’t he always 
got a little more change in his pockets? Isn’t 
he in better trim for his day’s work? Can any 
one deny these facts? What wonder is it, 
then, that an employer prefers a steady clerk 
who is always able to do his whole duty and 
do it well ? 

Remember then, boys, that you are not 
entirely your own masters. It is to your em- 
ployer’s interests to see that you behave your- 
self out of, as well as in, the store. If he bea 


| wise man he will have an eye on you, and give 


you a word of friendly advice once in a while. 





The practice of carrying on a continuous 
conversation, so vigorously practiced by cer- 
tain individuals during the progress of musical 
and other entertainments, ought to be puta 
stop to. The other evening at a concert a 
gentleman exclaimed: ‘* What a nuisance!” 
as a young fop in front of him kept talking in 
a loud voice to a lady by his side. . 

**Did you refer to me, sir?’’ threateningly 
demanded the youthful swell. 

‘Oh no; I meant the musicians there, who 
keep up such a noise with their instruments 
that Ican’t hear your conversation,” was the 
sarcastic and prompt reply. 















































































Notes and Sketches. 


It is seid that Sarah Bernhardt is taking | 
lessons on the flute, and that those who have | 
seen her practising say that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to say with certainty which is the player 
and which is the flute. Too thin! 





Some interesting details are given as to the 
new opera upon which Sig. Verdi is known to 
be engaged. The composer, it seems, is un- 
willing to call his opera ‘* lago,” as that per- 
sonage is quite a subsidiary character. The 
work may be entitled ‘‘The Moor.” Sig. 
Boito, the librettist, has dispensed with the 
business of the first two acts of Shakespeare’s 
play, and has made Roderigo and Cassio comic 
characters, obtaining a good deal of fun out of 
the love business of Roderigo. In the catas- 
trophe, Desdemona sings an *‘ Ave Maria,” and 
after a lengthy and dramatic duet with Othello, 
is duly smothered. 


One of the concerts at the Cirque d’Hiver, 
Paris, under Pasdeloup, lately became the 
scene of a comic episode. Ritter was the 
pianist in Beethoven's E flat concerto, with 
which performance he called forth the most 
marked sympathy and enthusiasm. Among 
the listeners there appeared an eccentric dame, 
whose attacks of “ tempestuous enthusiasm” 
aroused much merriment. In token of her 
admiration, she opened her umbrella as soon 
as Ritter appeared, and gave herself up during 
the whole performance to the most exaggerated 
demonstrations of delight. 


The Boylston Club, of Boston, which, by the 
way, gave its last concert for the season at 
Music Hall last month, had a curious ex- 
perience in rehearsing the hunting horn ac- 
companiment in Gounod’s ** The Chase.’’ The 
male members found some difficulty at first in 
catching the trick of making the sound of ahe 
horn. It was suggested that a mute could be 
had, which, held between the teeth, would aid 
in producing the sound easily, and could then 
be slipped inside the cheeks when the singers 
joined in the refrain. A sample mute was sent 
for, and an instrument about four inches long 
was received. As the members doubted their 
ability to accommodate the instruments as in- 
tended, their use was abandoned. 


A novel scene occurred in Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church recently. After the benedic- 
tion was pronounced, Mr. Beecher invited the 
congregation to remain and listen to Remen- 
yi, the distinguished Hungarian violinist. 
Stringed instruments, he said, were good 
enough for David, and were good enough for 
the Christians of to-day. Remenyi sat down 
on the pulpit steps and played, while the con- 
gregation sat and listened. At the close of his 
first selection, a wave of applause started. Mr. 
Beecher checked it, saying : ‘‘ 1 should be sorry 
to have you applaud one of my prayers. Half 
our church music isa prayer.”” Remenyi then 
played the Hungarian national church hymn, 
and Mr. Beecher thanked him, saying that he 
hoped that in his own country, to which he is 
about to return, he would find one-thousandth 
part of the happiness he had caused in this 
country. 


Numerous interesting anecdotes are being 
circulated in the English papers about Sir 
Michael Costa and his habits as a musician. 
On one occasion, Mme. Rudersdorff, after sing- 
ing her song at rehearsal, declared she must 
have it transposed a half-note lower. ‘* But, 
madame,”’ said Costa, ‘‘consider the incan- 
venience, especially to the wind instruments. 
And all my men cannot be counted on to trans- 
pose at sight,” etc» But the lady was impera- 
tive, and so Costa shrugged his shoulders and 
bowed. ‘Very well, gentlemen,” said he, 





turning to the bewildered band, and closing 





the score, ‘‘ to-morrow you will play it a note 

lower.’’ The next day, just before Mme. Ru- 

dersdorff came on to sing, Costa gave the word 
sotto voce, ‘‘Gentlemen, in the original key. 

No change.” And so it was played, and so it 

was sung. At the close, the delighted singer 

turned rapturously to Costa and thanked him 
with effusion. ‘*I am charmed,” she said. 

** Madame,” replied Costa, with that touch of 

pleasant irony which often played about his 

lips, ‘‘ We are charmed; you sang it in the 
original key.” 

RosTon, JUNE 10, 1884. 
Sheridan once wrote this noble sentence : 
‘©The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, be- 

cause—it is not yet in sight.” 

And in like manner I can state that you can- 
not find a concert review this month, because 
there have been no concerts. But I shall qualify 
the last statement with a very large ‘‘ almost,” 
because even in these dull summer months, 
there are still a few concerts to be gathered 
into the critic’s letters in Boston. The fore- 
most of all was that given by the 

CECELIA CLUB, 
at Music hall, May 15th, I know this is rather 
stale news, but gue voulez vous? I can’t make 
bricks without straw, and you can’t have game, 
or concerts either, out of season. At this con- 
cert the last part of Schumann’s ‘: Faust,” and 
Mendelssohn’s *‘ Athalie ” were given. Of all 
the ‘* Fausts’’ that have been set to music I 
love Schumann’s best. And it is the only one 
of the batch (including Spohr, Boito, Gounod, 
Berlioz, Liszt or any other) which truly re- 
flects the spirit of Goethe’s poem. It is lofty, 
without straining, graphic, without becoming 
sensational. Its fmaie is one of the grandest of 
musical inspirations. Alas for the culture and 
appreciation of Boston audiences. The whole 
number, which came last upon the program, 
was accompanied by creaking boots, slamming 
doors, and other evidences of a departing 
audience. The following soloists took part in 
the performance: Miss Rose W. Stewart, 
soprano; Miss M. E. Bockus, soprano; Miss 

H. E. Ernst, sopranu; Mrs. J. M. Noyes, alto; 

Miss Florence Holmes, alto; Mr. Charles R. 

Adams, tenor; Mr. Eliot Hubbard, baritone ; 

Mr. George W. Dudley, baritone; Mr. D. M, 

Babcock, bass. 

Miss Stewart sang very sweetly, but some- 
what lightly for this class of music, particu- 
larly when her voice came in contrast with the 
heavy tones of Mr. Babcock. Her fire seemed 
put out by a Babcock extinguisher—as it were. 
Mrs. Noyes did not quite come up to her 
name; a little more noise, or at least power, 
would have been acceptable. But these were 
not noticeable defects, and I must say that I 
have never heard the club sing better than on 
this occasion. In the ** Athalie”’ choruses they 
had a majesty and solidity of tone that was 
thoroughly impressive. What a work that 
‘‘Athalie” is! It anticipates Wagner’s style 
of orchestral treatment in more than one in- 
stance. Many devices are used in the accom- 
paniment, which, if they were not by Mendels- 
sohn, would be called sensational. I was 
sorry that, in the harp passages, a piano was 
substituted. The day-for this kind of ‘ piec- 
ing out” has gone by. But I suppose it could 
not be helped in this case, for Mr. Freigang, 
our only harpist, had gore after strange gods, 
and was traveling about the country with 
Thomas’ Wagner Festival Company. One 
thing in ‘‘ Athalie”’ always impresses me. It 
is the Oriental and Hebraic tinge which Men- 
delssohn has given to the music throughout. 
It is a very proper, but, perhaps, unintentional 
color, 

I attended a rather curious concert the other 
day at Chickering’s. It was given by a Mr. E. 
Graham, who calls himself ‘* the extemporan- 
eous pianist.”” He plays without notes, and I 
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was going to say without ideas, but I ought 
rather to say with an excess of ideas, for in 
his improvisations the thoughts crowded each 
| other so that they stumbled over each other’s 
heels. It is well enough to improvise as Hum- 
mel improvised, that is to take a given theme 
and treat it in free counterpoint, or as he once 
did in Jena, take two themes, the minuet from 
**Don Juan,” and the student’s song of the 
college there, and work them up together. 
That means skill and knowledge. But Mr. 
Graham ‘improvised’ music in a very dif- 
ferent way. For example, in his first number 
he began in E flat and ended in A. In the 
next, by way of balancing the accounts, he 
began in G and ended in E flat He remorse- 
lessly lopped off the tails of many of his 
phrases, and he stuck the whole affair as full 
of arpeggios as a plum pudding is full of rais- 


ins. He seemed to have studied a sort of 
musical Hoyle, in which the chef rule was, 
‘when in doubt play—arpeggios.”’ But at 


the same time I must accredit him with having 
a good technique, and being certainly a bril- 
liant player. 

The other concerts of the month have been 
chiefly chamber concerts, and these have 
mostly taken place in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. When the teaching year 
draws to a close this institution presents a 
scene of especial activity. Examinations fol- 
low upon examinations. Graduation concerts 
take place in large numbers. ‘The large quar- 
terly concerts in Music Hall are somewhat more 
extended even than usual to give the gradu- 
ating pupils who- have executant ability, a 
chance to show their technical skill in public. 
Soon these concerts will take place in the Con- 
servatory’s own new hall, of which | wrote 
you last month, and, by the way, the public 
in Boston has at last awakened to the fact that 
this hall is to be a public blessing, holding, as 
it will, the Music Hall organ, and giving the 
South End a large new edifice, and a subscrip- 
tion paper has been started on which are found 
the names of many prominent citizens, each 
promising to pay for a certain part of the land 
on which the building is to be erected, and 
the probability is that the people will them- 
selves pay for the ground upon which will 
stand a building which will be of constant 
benefit to themselves, as well asa lasting mon- 
ument to the enterprise of Dr. Tourjee and 
the Conservatory, and an ornament to musical 
Boston. And now, having dished up all the 
concerts available, I pack my grip sack and 
seek the steamer for foreign shores, whence 
will come the next letter of PROTEUS. 


Studying Abroad. 


Labouchere, the well-known editor of Lon- 
don 7ruth, writing of Blanche Roosevelt’s 
new novel, ‘‘Stage-Struck; or, She Would Be 
an Opera-Singer,” says: ‘‘ The story is well 
told, the dialogue pointed, the humor of some 
of the scenes is true and genuine. I call at- 
tention to the book here [editorial column] be- 
cause of the truth that underlies the fiction 
— I was talking toa friend of mine, a 
few years ago, who resides in Milan. He told 
me that Milan was full of American and En- 
glish lads and lasses who had been lured there 
by the notion that they would become famous 
tenors, baritones, and sopranos, but who were 
never likely to get an engagement in the chorus 
of the most insignificant opera-house. I there- 
fore, welcome this book as a most useful con- 
tribution to literature and to common sense. 

. But apart from the story and moral, 
there is much of interest in the book to those 
who wish to understand the rationale of sing- 
ing ” 








The book will be issued here in a few days 
by Forps, Howarp & HuLpert, of New 
York. 
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Musical hopper. «. 


lisher of the late Henry C. Work’s song 


** Grandfather’s Clock,”’ which rapidly won it 
He asked to escort her, qi , © ae ggg 


She boldly refused, 
At which, he got angry 


“The first 
And thus he abused : pole 


years. Mr, Cady says: 
‘¢ For you, my dear maiden, 
There’s nobody cares, 
You’re just like a music box ; 
Chuck full of airs.” 


She thought for a moment, 
Then, open and frank, 
Said, ‘* Thank you, but sir, 

I don’t go with a crank.” 


was from the large orders they received fron 
the country. In fact the piece had been popu 


saw it, 
took a copy up to Wambold and told him 

thought it would makea hit. He laughed a 
me. 
day. I wentaway. After the song began 
sell well in the country I went there again an 
he treated me no better, 


Mr. Abbey considers Nilsson the easiest 
prima donna to manage that he ever saw. | 3 . 
line ; 
program, I wasn’t over and above pleased, 
said to myself as I went away, ‘I sha’n’t g« 
there again, but, Mr. Wambold, you’ll have t 
sing that song yet.’ And not long after every 
night you might read on the programs of the 


Dumas fils are engaged in a crusade against 
the sumptuous stage toilettes of the day. 


Should Tabby’s serenade be called a comic 
song simply because it is a mew sing. 


It does not follow, because a person’s voice 
is broken, that he can sing in pieces. 


sing ‘* Grandfather’s Clock.”’’ 
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International Copyright. 


Str George Macfarran was obliged to dic- 
tate his late musical composition ‘ King 


David,” being blind. 


Does it not seem strange that the sound of 
a musical instrument at a Sunday concert 
should be @ fone meant for sin. 


Mr. Dorsheimer proposes that copyright in 
a foreign work shall be limited to twenty-five 
years, without the privilege of renewal, and 
that it shall cease on the death of the original 
grantee. Both these restrictions are mischiev- 
ious and irrational, exclaims Zhe 7rtbune. 
There is no valid reason for discriminating be- 
tween the native and the foreign author in the 
recognition of the rights of property. 
is protected for a long term of years the other 
ought to be also. And with respect to a cer- 
tain class of works, generally those of the 
highest value to the public, it is well known 
that the period of twenty-five years is too short 
to pay for the labor of their composition. An 
author often reaches old age before the public 
begins to appreciate the work of his youth. 
The proviso that the copyright shall cease on 
the author’s death is still worse, It not only 
prevents his leaving what is his to his widow 
and children, but, as the secretary of the 
Copyright League points out, it almost nulli- 
fies the bill by making a contract between a 























A Hindostanee work on music says that 
‘* music is the painfully acquired art of speak- 
ing very loud in a shrill voice.” 





























An exchange asks, with apparent sincerity, 
‘*Is it wrong to cheat a lawyer?” ‘No, it is 
not. It is merely impossible,”’ 























Herr Joachim, the violinist, said to be the 
original of Charles Auchester, is coming to 
America to give a hundred concerts. 
































Wilhelm Von Gericke, who is to conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra next year, 
has conducted the Imperial Opera at Vienna 
for the last eight seasons. 


Del Puente, the singer, is a man of inde- 
pendent wealth, and owns a villa on the Italian 
border, where he entertains em grand seigneur. 
He sings for love of art, not money. 



























































Force of habit illustrated: ‘* Did you put 
it in with tacks or putty ?” asked a merchant 
traveler for a Pittsburg glass house, as he 
gazed in an absent-minded way at the hotel 
clerk’s diamond. 























worth having. 











Harmony and Melody. 








Twosisters conversing about aconcert which 
had taken, place, the younger of the two, who 
had been present, was asked if Miss X——, 
one of the singers, was encored. Her youth- 
ful fancy must have been drawn in another | 
direction, for she replied: ‘* Oh, no; she was 
not en corde, she was in velvet.” 





**S. R. R.”’ closes an article on classic music 
recently published in the Commercial Gazette as 
follows : 


























‘*The most of the compositions which by 
reason of the composers being very dead are al- 
lowed to be classical, are melodious; but it is 
observed that they who talk of classical music, 
condemn all modern compositions that have 
melody. They pitifully regard the enjoyment 
of melody as a simple uncultured taste, They 
say to these, ‘*O, you wantatune.” If apiece 
is devoid of melody and of meaning they may 
allow that in time it may become classical. 











A certain ‘* Uncle James” of our acquaint- 
ance, whose execution is not quite equal to his 
preference for the violin, was paid a delicate 
left-handed compliment the other night by his 
little niece, who, on being awakened some time 
in the small hours of the night by the hideous 
performances of two felines under the window, 
naively remarked: ‘Mamma, I don’t like to 
hear Uncle James play on a violin.” 






























































culture, but in reality they are in the rudimen- 
tary part, for they still allow harmony, and 
modern music has added wonderfully effective 
combinations in harmony. But the enjoyment 
of harmony is even a simpler taste than of 








Hon, James G. Blaine, the republican can- 
didate for the Presidency, is one of the many 
celebrities of national fame who have chosen 
Knabe pianos. The Plumed Knight selected 





















































a Cabinet Grand rosewood Upright. President | melody. 
Arthur purchased a Knabe Grand for the | ‘*All nature is harmonious. The untutored 
White-House not long since. The Knabe | savage, who has no conception of melody, en- 














pianos should thus play an important part in | joys harmony. 
restoring harmony among the factions of the | too simple for cultured persons. 
grand old party. 





When they 
have become so cultured that they can not bear 











THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


M. Cady, manager of the Estey Organ 
Co.’s Atlanta, Ga., branch house, was the pub- 


author a handsome fortune, Mr. Cady paying 
him a royalty of $250 per month for several 
that the 
music dealers knew of the success of the piece 


lar in the country for over a year before they 
When the song was first published I 


Said he got bushels of such stuff every 


Said he didn’t want 
any one to come telling him ‘ what was in his 
that he wouldn’t have such trash on his 


San Francisco Minstrels, ‘Mr. Wambold will 


If one | 


foreign author and an American publisher so | 
6" a .t 
precarious that the privilege will hardly be 


These think they have reached a high peg of | 


This enjoyment is altogether | 


harmony, they can pity the uncultured persons 
who enjoy a tune. But in this the time seems 
to be coming when the inquirer for a definition 
| of classical music can get an answer, and when 
a standard shall be fixed by which even living 
composers may come into this class. When 
their pieces shall have neither melody, harmony 
nor rhythm, when they shall have neither lyri- 
cal nor musical quality, but shall be a stridulous 
chaos of sounds, suggesting those that go up 
from the bottomless pit, then the cultured will 
allow that they are classical.” 
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Books and Magazines. 
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We have received from the publisher, Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston, the bound volume of “ Beethoven's Nine Sym- 
phonies,” by Geo. Grove, D. C. L., with an introduc- 
tion by the author and a preface by Geo. Henschel 
Mr. Ellis has placed musical America under a lasting 
obligation by the publication of these valuable essays 
Each essay 1s published by itself, or the nine may be 
had in this beautifully bound volume. Price, $1.50. 


The Musician's Directory, for Pittsburg and Alle- 
| gheny, by S. J. Heflick, is a work, as its name implies, 
| of local interest, but the plan upon which itis prepared 
is a good and useful one. 


Life of Lisst, by Louis Nohl, translated by Geo. P 
Upton. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

Another addition to the Musical Biographies now 
being issued by this house. The book is intensely in- 
teresting, and is one of the best of the series. Fur- 
nished by Robert Clarke & Co. 


The Rheingold Trilogy, by Octavia Hensel. Boston : 
Ditson & Co. 

A guide through the Trilogy, viz: Rheingold, Die 

Walkure, Siegfried, Gotterdammerung. This work 

fis the story upon which these works are 


) 


) 


O 


zraphically te 

Ganiek and is dedicated “to the Master whose a 
»robation and generous encouragement suggested this 
little book, written in Venice.” 

Great Composers, by Hezekiah Butterworth. Illus- 
trated from portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1. In this little 
volume are condensed the main facts in the history of 
music from the time of Jubal, “ the father of such as 
handle the harp and organ,” down to the present day. 
More attention is paid to modern composers, beginning 
with Handel, and including*Haydn and Mozart, Beet- 
hovea, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt and Rossini. Two 
separate chapters are devoted to “ The Hymn Writers 
of the Past” and “The Hymn Writers of To-day.” 
To those interested in music, and especially classical 


music, this tasteful volume will be entertaining and in- 
structive, 


| 


Some suggestions for the improvement of the existing 
jury system, presented by Judge Robert C. Pitman in 
the North American Review for July, under the title 
of “ Juries and Jurymen,” should, in view of recent 
notorious miscarriages of justice, receive the serious 
consideration of every thoughtful citizen. ‘“ American 
Economics,” by Prof. Van Buren Denslow, is a lucid 
and forcible exposition of the grounds upon which the 
»rotection theory of national ecc nomy is based. Judge 
Noah Davis writes of “ Marriage and Divorce;"’ Dr. 
P. Bender, whose subject is “The Annexation cf Can- 
ada,” sets forth the advantages likely to accrue to the 
United States from the absorption of the Canadian 
provinces; Prof. D. McG. Means, in an argument 
against “ Government Telegraphy,”’ subjects the man- 
agement of the Post Office to a most searching criti- 
cism; Charles T. Congdon writes of “ Private Ven- 
geance;" and, finally, there is a symposium on the 
“Future of the Negro,” by Senator Z. B. Vance, 
Frederick Douglass, Joel Chandler Harris, Senator 
John T “_ Prof. Richard T. Greener, Gen. S. C 
Armstrong, Oliver Johnson, and others. 

The St. Nicholas for aw is a brilliant “ Fourth of 
July” number, which should arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of every patriotic American girl and boy 

The number opens with “‘ How the Tories Broke u 
‘ Meeting,’ ”’ by Emma W. Demeritt, a spirited sheesh 

“A Fourth of July among the 


of revolutionary times. : 
modern celebration of our na- 


Indians” tells of a ver 
tional holiday, on the plains, by a large company of the 
nation’s wards; the author, P. ooper, writes 
amusingly, and has illustrated it at once truthfully, hu- 
mo: ously and profusely. 

Of the serials, J. ¥ Trowbridge’s “The Scarlet 
Tanager” ends with an interesting denouement; 
‘Marvin and his Boy Hunters” pass through many 
entertaining adventures; and Louisa M. Alcott con- 
tributes a “‘ Spinning-wheel Story” of healthful and 
helpful significance to hosts of American girls. There 
are poems and verses by Celia Thaxter, Charles G. Le- 
land, and J. G. Francis; a paper on ‘' Picnics,” by 
Susan Anna Brown; an amusing and well-executed 
frontispiece by Alfred Knappes, and many beautiful 
illustrations by other well-known artists. 


The Century is, as usual, full of useful and enter- 
taining poems, stories, sketches, and a wealth of illus- 
trations, for which this magazine is so justly celebrated. 
Weare pleased to see that Dr. Robinson contributes 
another open letter on the musical interests of the 
church. me of our best authors are represented in 
the July Century. 
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The Exact Fare. 


The car which I entered was nearly full—no 
car is ever full. It was one of the short cars 
called by the light-minded ‘* bob-tailed,’”’ hav- 
ing one horse and no conductor—one of the 
contrivances that presumes upon the honesty 
of everybody except the driver. The car was 
dirty; but as this is the only dirty line in the 
United States it would be ill-natured to men- 
tion its name and city; besides, it is unneces- 
sary to do so, as no doubt most of my readers 
have been on it. I was interested in studying 
the legends in English and German posted 
above the windows. They related, mostly, to 
diseases and the benefit of soap applied. There 
were also directions about negotiating with 
the driver for change, and one, many times 
repeated, and written over the fare-box by the 
door, requested the passenger to ‘‘put the 
exact fare in the box.” This legend always 
annoys me by its narrowness and petty dicta- 
tion. Often I do not feel like being bound by 
this iron rule; sometimes I would like to put in 
more, sometimes less, than the exact five cents. 
But no allowance is made for different moods 
and varying financial conditions. I often 
wonder if this rule is founded on real justice 
in the bosom of the company, and whether it 
would be as anxious to seek dut the traveler 
who should by chance overpay and restore the 
excess, as it is to follow him when he puts in 
too little. If this is not the meaning of 
**exact,”’ then the company is more anxious to 
make money than to do justice. I do not sup- 
pose this is so, but there is one suspicious thing 
about a horse-car. The floor is sometimes a 
grating, and straw is spread on this, so that if 
the passenger, who is often nervous and 
obliged to pass his fare from hand to hand to 
the box, lets it drop in the straw, he never can 
find it.— Charles Dudgy Warner, ao §&. 
Nicholas. 





Fogg’s uncle ran up to town from the coun- 
try, and Fogg took the old gentleman to the 
theater. ‘* Well, uncle,” asked Fogg, after 
the performance, *‘how did you like the 
play ?”” ‘*Wal,’”’ replied the bucolic relation, 
‘*the play warn’t so bad; but there’s one 
thing I didn’t like much.”’ ‘* What was that, 
uncle ?”” ** Why, that master af the ortches- 
tree. He sot there all the time them fellers 
was a-playin’, shakin’ his stick at "em like all 
possessed ; and for aught I could see, they was 
doin’ the best they knew how, I s’pose they’ll 
have to take it, now the show’s over; but he’d 


oughter known better than to threaten ’em 
right afore all the folks.” 


Boston Transcript. 





DEPAR MENT. 
Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Blaine from Maine. vite and chorus. By 
aicolm S. Gordon, Price... ..... . 40 cts 
This is the first song of the campaign, nti is meeting 
with great favor by the public. It has a lively melody, 
good singable words and a rousing chorus. 
Constancy. Quartet for male voices. By Wm. 
H. Pontius. Picture title. Price . . 50 cts. 
This very pete song is now issued in the following 
styles: ist. Song for soprano or tenor, 50 cts. 2d. For 
contralto or bass, 50 cts, 3d. Fantasie for piano, 75 cts. 
ith. Quartet, as above, 50 cts. Sth. Solo for cornet, 
with piano accompaniment, 50 cts. All excepting the 
solo for cornet having picture titles. 





When | Know That Thou Art Near Me. 
Duet for soprano or baritone. By Franz Abt 
Peee... . 85 cts. 

A new plate odiien of this ahihened ‘duct It will 
be found to be reliable and correct in every particular 


Massa Linkum’'s oy. Plantation song and 
chorus. By Malcolm ¥: ordon. Price 30 cts 
A regular plantation melody of considerable merit 
The song is one in which the colored people are su 
= to express their preference for ‘‘ Massa Linkum's 
Soy." The song is just as good and useful as tho’ he 
had been nominated at Chicago last month 


The Shamrock | Brought From. Old 
Erin, Song and chorus hed Thomas P. Westen- 


dorf. Price . 36 cts 


We wish to call special « attention to thise song as one of 


erg merit. It is one of the best Irish songs pub 
lished this year, and deserves the wide recognition 
which it will surely receive. 


Matrimony; or, Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
Duet. By C. W. Glover. Price. . . . 40 cts. 
Easy duets are always in demand, and this, though 
old, is here reissued with new plates and carefully re- 
vised. It always “takes.” 


Bon Silene; or, Will My Love Come 
Back Again? Song and Chorus. Words by 
M. Jennie Porter. Music by Frank L. Armstrong 
ae as 80 cts 
When the roses come again, 
Will my heart forget its pain’ 
When the starry jessamines blow, 
Will my tears then cease to flow ? 


Memory. Trio for soprano, tenor and bass. Words 
by Miss L at: Smith. Music hes cape Leslie 
Price. . . , 40 cts 


A most effective composition for the concert-room or 
social circle, with a fine solo for the tenor. Of medium 
difficulty and compass. 


What Shall I Buy For The Baby? War- 
bling lullaby” Words and arrangement by J. R. M 
Music by J. J. Sweeney. With a picture of the 
baby. Price . 40 cts 

A pretty home song of the popular quate. with a yodle 
or warble refrain. 
The sweetest, dearest, cunningest thing, 
That ever you did see 


The Loveliest Girl in Town. Song. Words 
and music by Geo. B. Chase. Picture title. 
Price : : 40 cts 
A new song by the author of “ Beautiful Roses,” 
which ought to become just as popular as the above 
song. The change of movement from double to triple 
measure is very effective 


Dreaming by the Fireside. Song and Cho- 
rus. By George Ray. Picture utle. Price . 40 cts 
pretty, easy flowing melody, with good words, 
RF amd wholesome. The chorus is nicely ar 
ranged and effective 


Two Hearts as One. 
Words by E. E. Rexford. 
tius. Picture title. Price 


Concert waltz song 
Music by W. H. Pon- 


75 cts 


A superior song by the author of “ Constancy.” It 
has three distinct movements. The melody is chaste 
and beautiful, of moderate difficulty, but brilliant, and 
cannot fail of proving acceptable to professionals and 
amateurs 


I'll Follow Thee. — 
penter. Music by Henry 
An elaborate and brilliant song, in compass running 
from middle C to A above the treble staff. A most ex 
cellent concert piece, and valuable as a study to young 
and ambitious singers. 


The Name in the Sand. Song for alto or 
baritone. Words by Geo. D. Prentice. Music by A 
W. Schall. Price — 35 cts 

A descriptive song somewhat shone the ordinary in 
style, arrangement and merit. It has a fine accompani- 
ment, and its modulations, tho’ a littl unusual, are 
pleasing and effective. 


There’s No Friend Like a Mother.. Song 
and chorus. By ‘“‘ Winthrop.” Price 80 cts 
The sentiment of the song can be warmly recom 
mended. The melody changes to a waltz movement 
in the chorus, the words of which are as follows: 


Firm and true as the days roll by 

Is the love that time cannot smother; 
Trust her boys, tho’ all others fail, 

For there is no friend like a mother. 


Helen Adair. Ballad. Words and music by J 
M. Jolley. Price... . . 80 cts 
Robin Adair has occ apie the field leon enough, and 
it is now thought but right that his sister should | have 
a word said or sung in fer favor. This is certainly a 
very pretty song, and ought to become well-known, 


A Song of Love. For medium voices. By Carl 
Hermann Kuhn, Price. . . weerek : 
An elaborate song, with an accompaniment of some 
difficulty. Though hard, the song will well re-pay 
study, for it has much musical merit, and is worthy a 
place in any singer's repertory 


Words by J. E. Car- 
farmer. Price. . 50 cts 


183 


** Children’s 
"By 
Murray. Price 0 cts 


An Average Boy. Being No. 6 of 
Songs for Kindergarten, School, or Home 
James R 

This song, like the others, may be used with or with- 
out motions. The introduction may be whistled, and 
the ch rus sung with accompaniments of drums, trum 
pets, fish-horns, whistles, etc., at least the average boy 
would perform it in that way 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Hymn anthem. By H. P 


Songs of Praise. 
. 40 cts 


Danks. Pri 
An effective chols piece by this well known and fa- 
vorite writer 


Rock of Ages. Solo, duets and chorus By 

Wyatt Minshall Price 50 cts 

An easy setting of this favorite hymn for quartet or 
chorus choirs. Very pleasing. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


The Blaine Grand March. By Sidney Ryan 
With portrait of Hon. James G. Blaine, Republican 
nominee for President. Price . 40 cts 

This spirited march was the first campaign instru 
mental piece in the field after the nomination. It has 
already reached its fourth edition, and is selling rap 
idly. Apart from its significance as a campaign march, 
it 1% of much musical value, strong, well marked, and 
not difficult 


A Polish Dance. Op. 8, No. 1. Scharwenka, 
Price. . « 5 cts 
This composition is very popular, and is found on the 
programs of all standard concert players. Its difficul- 
ties are easily overcome by careful study 
Morning Prayer at School. Transcription 
for the Piano el Hester Morley. Picture title 
Price 50 cts 
A beautiful composition of moderate difficulty, com 
prising an original melody with variations 
Chemin de Fer. Railroad Galop. By J. B 
Grass. Illustrated title. Price 50 cts 
A most commendable piano piece of about the fourth 
grade of difficulty. Every way worthy of wide pop 
ularity 
Flight of the Doves Schottische. Easy 
duet for Piano. By Westendorf. Price, 35 cts 


A very easy and pretty piece for four hands, which 
will be found useful and satisfactory 


Fantasie Brillante. Souvenir 
Theo. Oesten. Op 34. Price 


Introducing the eee ge melodies of the opera, 
with a fine paraphrase of “ The Last Rose of Sum 
mer."’ Of moderate difficulty, and very brilliant 


de Martha 


60 cts 


Norwegian Bridal March. Grieg 
rice . 35 cts 
A gem of Nerwegisa maledy, by the celebrated com 
poser, Of about the fourth grade of difficulty 


Floweret. Forget-me-not Giese Op. 226 
*rice . . e @ 6 cts 


A Gavotte of great merit. Not difficult of execu 
tion, but requiring care and delicacy in expression 


CORNET SOLOS 


Come Back to Erin. Arranged by W. H 


Pontius. Price 0 cts 


This is Claribel’s famous song, arranged as solo for 
cornet, with accompaniment for the Piano, and makes 
a pleasing and effective concert or “ encore "’ piece 


Studies for the Piano. 


The following standard studies for the piano have 
just been issued, with foreign fingering 


Duvernoy. Op. 120 
65 cts 


Ecole du Mecanisme. 
3_ok 


ok 3 *rice 


Twenty-five Easy and Progressive 


Studies. Burgmuller Up. 100 

Pmce . $1.00 
Progressive Studies in Execution, Op 

66. Book 2. Price $1.25 


BAND MUSIC. 
Overture—“‘ Calif of Bagdad.’’ For Or- 


chestra 


Galop—“ Flight of the Fairies.’’ 


or Orchestra 


Campaign Quickstep. 
Band. 


Brooks 
For Brass 


Pontius 


Price Lists and Catalogues sent on application 


John Church & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati. 
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Introduction. 








Words and Musie by THOS. P. WESTENDORF. 
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Duet for Tenor and Mezzo Soprano. 





Mrs. C. L. S. D. B. TOWNER. 
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F. SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


Prize MetHop 


FOR THE PIANO, 


—BY— 


FARL URBAOCH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over al! competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapelimeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne 
Theedor Kualtlak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pleces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
0 





Combines volume with purity and 
IN T N Combines light lasticit a 
1D H ness, elasticity, an 
HS we onto beautiful design and best 
workmanshir 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Prorgssors in THe CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the ag | endorsement of such 
mrnas Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, ~ a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories. 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 
Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


cana be ag for semehs, 
nging Delic an 
Great power Or Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work: 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Piace, 
NEW-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Genera Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


THE EVEKCI I rIANO. 
0 


IN T N Ceeteaee vet me wiih purity 
Combines lighiness, elasticity, an 
iN Pe obeues beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


AM BERG’S 
Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and in ividuals having a correspondence of 


ten or more letters per day, the use .f an Amberg 
Cabinet Leiter File would make it indispensable. For 
further particulars and catalogue, iddress A. A. 


AMBERG, care of 
CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 





Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGS AIS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use 





Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lil.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first anu 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violir 


Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano lhe first Violw 


part contains all the melody 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 
Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering smal! Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violinand Piano ........ 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. . . — 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano spe 40 
® Instruments (Smal! Orchestra) without 
. - : 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
Dt .'6 4.66 7° %46 : 50 
55 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano . - APY, * 6: 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Tita. b es + © 6 ; 7 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. ¢ach 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net 
oe - ** Large ” $200 * 
Send for list of pieces now ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweet ness 





IN T C Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 
Combines beautiful design and best 


workmanshir 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 

he music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 


set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cu 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOPN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE. 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


— For— 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
OF THE PIANO FORTE 


Subscription, $1.00 a Year. Single Copy, 25 cs 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


é y- ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It h s 1 
pases, which are of sheet-music size, printed on regi 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercis« 


| Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edit. « 
| and annotated with minute directions how they shor 


be studied. These technical exercises are the pros 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pag 


| of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Fort 


editorials, translations, contributions, current pian 
forte news, etc. 

nd 5 cents and receive a specimen copy wit 
circular containing premiums. 


Editor and Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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WM. KNABE & CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM, KNABE & CoO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORBE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Something New for Male Voices. | Pure OU plight : 


THE GLEE SINCER: 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY 


J UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc. 
- It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave td gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 ota, each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


»YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 


\ contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 


ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music”’ is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas 
ter them without a teacher. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE Combines,volume witn purity ana 


IN TOUCH yo lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FI N ] S en ees design and best 
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GEO. F. ROOT and O. OC. CASE. | 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 
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The unprecedented sale of “PURE DELIGHT” 
isa sufficient testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits 

Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music tn | 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. There are 





Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scripture Responsive Readings, 


The latter Prepared by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 
Pres, Chautauqua 8, 8S, Assembly, 
There are also some 
Scripture Readings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- | 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to | 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five | 
cents for postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 


| like tosee PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School 
| We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 


than one if the work is adopted. 
Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 


postpaid. $3.60 2 doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. | 


| pieces for special occasions. 


wa 


Or pe 
ONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 

Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and ne 

he most ELBGANT 

Hymn, Tung anp Cuurcn Music Book published. 

Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2,00 by mail, A single 

copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1,50 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 






“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth, 


Price, 81.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
__ Cincinnati. 0. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


rT {HIS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 

facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele- 
mentary work, All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings 








Price, 50 Cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 











